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LITERATURE. 


THE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 
From the French of Béranger. 





perfumes, gurgling rill ! 
Ye lent a charm to my tender age ; 
Now that’s all chan 
Sick of the world, relief I 
All here my childhood brings to mind— 
All—ay, the Will-o’-the-wisps to 
That once with glimmering, danc 
Had turned my steps in hasty flight. 
Ah, happy ignorance—mine no more— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance, as of yore ! 


Tales of their mocking spite were told 
In the long, long, winter-nights of old : 
How that these meteors guarded fast 
Wonders afield, and treasures vast. 
Ghosts and hobgoblins—demon fry— 
Sorcerers and hags of evil eye— 

These were the creed, in days gone by, 
They taught me ; = in fancy’s view 


led Illusion’s reign— 
~the-wisps, dance, dance, again ! 


One evening—I was scarcely ten— 
Wandering—oh ! how I trembled then— 


1 
And ran, and ran with joyous air, 
shepherd's voice cried out “ Beware | 
That light, rash boy—no more advance— 
Lights up a ball where corpses dance !”’ 
*tis of life an emblem true— 
l-o’-the-wisps, dance, dance, anew ! 


in by me, when just sixteen, 
O’er the old Vicar’s tomb was seen 
That light : my words found sudden way, 
verence, for your soul L’ll pray !’’ 
When quick, methought, I heard him say, 
“ O hapless child, hath Beauty's school 
ade thee, so young, a dreaming fool ?”’ 
That evening, taken by surprise, 
I did believe in angry skies. 
I'll listen as before— 
wisps, dance, as of yore ! 


In love with Rose the 


same meteors lured me, 
though a treasure it insured me. 
I followed, bold—but, ah! I found 


No—but Rose took a luckier swain— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance, dance again ! 


My soul from thousand errors freed, 

I'm old before my time, indeed : 

Vapors, shat but some moments shine, 
See you ‘tis oe ae of mine? 
Sages perchance have oped my eyes ; 
Bat more I loved the monee> rise, 
When less familiar with the 

The torch of knowledge will destroy 
Iphs, our childhood’s joy ; 
Ab ! that I still were scared by you— 
Will-o’-the-wisps, dance, dance anew ! 


HOW THE OLD LOVE FARED. 


1 
orning the sun shone gloriously from his blue home in the skies 
athwart a few pale yellow clouds. Then its rays fell dishear 
@old on some two or three hundred of murky atmosphere, 
which lay a “ rising town.” 
streets were something narrow, and the houses were curiously 
and had a permanently blackened look ; but what the 
, they compensated for in number. Seafaring men 
crossings. pair of = ; they might have given me a trial. 
of| “Bat, Stephen,” said the girl, and her voice faltered a little, as she 
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crisp flat he is aging sadly. I think his es are wing dim, and now he 

sou'-wes- mae tye dew ol dint oe -y 

young | self; 
his 
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;| managing people. 

They| Margaret smiled, and in her smile there was a peculiar mocking 
proper | expression, which seemed like a ripple about her mouth. She became 
women i 


ess 
HF 


faded 

Lon- | his instructions. If I can induce one or two 
their ly plat FS And then, when he is so old he can work n0 | and Oriental 
on soem, 5 oan GE enppentin Ss Seen sees © Be He 


& 


produces, EE a RSENS Sn, ange | 
and could marry, and all live 

.| “No Stephen, we are too Young to fetter ourselves, with such uncer- 
hundreds | tain pre«pects, Alone we may struggle, and if we fall we fall alone, and 
they were quite used | drag down no others; but were we married, aod your employment so 
their noise. They uncertain, cares would them. 
hen | Believe me, we are best single.” 

London, very carefully tended; many! There was no selfishness about the young fellow, and yet man-like he 


ftth 


| of them were pily ornamented with ribbons, plaiting of hair, brass set- 
| tings, and the like, according to the taste and ability of the man who look- 
| ed after each particular horse. The works themselves were well worth an 

examination. The workers were pushing out groins and breastings which 
| must have astonished the sea as they gradually forced it out of its old 

landmarks, It happened more than once that it had in the nighttime 
| arisen and revenged itself, and that in a few hours the labour of months 
| had been swept ee But the next day saw men calmly setting to work 
to repair the wall with fourfold strength. More than a score of broad 
| acres were already redeemed from the salt waters, Here and there might 
| be observed thoughtful-looking men standing, watching keenly and with 
contracted brows the progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms and a profoundly discouraged 
air, a young gentleman was likewise gazing round bim. He was broad- 
shouldered, rather under-sized, but not ill-made, and muscular. He had 
full blue eyes, a quantity of hair of a tawny red, a large mouth garnished 





could not forbear the answer, “ Margaret, you think more of your father 
than you do of me. My young life—” he stopped abruptly. 

“T should be no good wife to you, Stephen, if I failed as a dau, ter ; 
| 80 do not press me more, dear Stephen. God knows I am sorely tried al- 
ready,’ and the pent-up tears came at last. 

Then Stephen inwardly called himself many frightful names, of which 
por ad wretch and brute were the least severe; but he only said 
audibly : 

“I koow it, Margaret—forgive me,” and the words were hardly out of 
his mouth, before he was forgiven, I suppose, for the hand was again 
— confidingly in his. He continued, “ The worst is yet to come, 

argaret ; I have undertaken to work my way out to India, and the 
tain has promised to get me engineering work as soon as we aie 
is no degradation,” he said, stoutly. “I did hope to have began higher 
up: buat I’ve never shirked work, and I’ll show that a gentleman can do 





with a set of capital teeth. Naturally his smile was constant, bright, and 
jovial ; but now it was considerably overcast. He walked up to one of 


effort. | 


- No, I do not indeed, Sellon, You see, Renny manages it all, and | 
he has the cash. That place would have just suited you, and you would | 


man in the right place, Stephen. But the man is in the place; and right | 
will not turn him out, when might keeps him in. I’m very sorry for it, | 
Stephen, but it cannot be helped.” | 

“Well ; good-bye, then, Langford. I shall be at Wendon on Sunday.” | 
They shook hands, and parted. | 


I. | 
It was Sunday in the old town of Wendon ; and the cracked bell of a 
large church was clanging forth its invitation to people to enter its opened 
doors. It was an old church—you might tell that, by its strange, high, 
lanhetieg pews, which no devout young Oxford curate had yet swept 
away. The windows were cobwebbed and dusty, with here and there 
a of stained glass in quaint pattern ; these were distributed with 

rfect irregularity. These windows looked on tothe backs of gloomy 
js and on to worn gravestones where the forefathers of those who 
now stood there, slept. Long, tangled, sickly grass twined about the 
grave-stones ; one or two were ornamented with marigolds and oyster- 
shells. Some trees of smoke-dried green slowly grew and slowly decayed 
by the side of the old church. The bell-ropes hung into the body of the 


“Then you do not see any prospect of employment for me, Mr. Lang- 
rd?” 


as good a day’s work as “yf one. I’ve toiled with dust, and dirt, and 
oil, and what not, and I’ll do it again. I know my trade thoroughly, the 
lowest as well as the highest part of it; it’s only to begin over again, 


the contractors with the air of a man who has made up his mind to a last | and I'm young and strong.” 


“ Yes, it’s all true,” said poor Margaret, and these few words were all 
she could say. 

“T shall not forget you, Margaret ; it may be twenty years before we 
meet again, bat even thea, I shall be yours only.” 

Margaret smiled, but this time it was a poor, wan, struggling smile. 


have done the work far better than Reany’s nephew. It’s not the right | “I shall be old and faded then, Stephen ” 


“ It does not matter,” he returned, with a steady, loving gaze. “ You 
may be old and faded, worn and ehrivelled ; but you will be more to me 
than any other woman.”’ 

Here they turned their steps back to the church. 

« Well, Stephen, I bind you by no promise ; we will follow the prompt- 
re own hearts. We have the world before us, and God to aid us,” 

e \. 

hes walked on silently for a little time.—“ We must part now, dear 

tephen. 

“ | sail to-morrow, Margaret.” F 

They stood and gazed sadly on the grave-stones ; there seemed nothing 
but an atmosphere of dampness and decay around them, only the warm 
love and young hopes in their breasts ; but these triumphed, even in the 
sorrow of the hour. He held her in his strong arms, for one last caress, 
and then released ber. In another minute he had gone. And so the 
parted with wrung hearts, fearing, as many young lovers have feared, 
that the —_= of time, or the scythe of death, would stand between 
them in this life. 





building, and astove reared its unsightly pipe in the centre, supported 
by iron bars, which radiated from it in every direction. The churchwar- 
dens were already seated—or rather, enthroned—in canopied hota and 
looked down with contempt natural to officials on the rest of the scanty 
congregation. They were substantial shopkeepers, and had every right to 
doso, The pews at the side were of an extra height. Their seclusion 
sometimes promoted intense devotion—sometimes, great levity. A few 
school-girls sheltered their whisperings in these depths, and some aged 
and not very reputable or handsome looking old men in coifs and caps 
were thinly sprinkled higher up. A glance at the pile of loaves ranged 
behind the churchwardens might possibly account for their attendance. 
In the linings of these pews every shade and hue in green must have been 
exhausted. Some were of a rich brown and tawny t ; others were 
violently green, and very woolly in substance ; wand of them were 
worn and moth-eaten, the rotten wood had fallen away them ; and 
holes were present in the flooring, of which one could only guess the pro- 
bable extent. Against two of the pillars were slips of w and thereon 
were inscribed arms, and other heraldic devices ; also, names purporting 
to be of those men who had in that parish served the honourable office of 
mayor. The dates were respectively affixed ; some were as old as seven- 
teen hundred and twenty. Their honoured remains now mouldered 
within the dreary precincts of this venerable edifice, and their dignity 
was of strangely little moment to them. The clergyman looked like a 
gentleman ; an observer would guess that he was also a bon-vivant. He 
read the service in a speedy, yet orthodox manner. The congregation 
was not large, and the clerk's responses were alone audible. 

Just before the confession, a pretty dark-eyed girl glided down the aisle, 
with a rather conscience-strickea air, opened with some difficulty one of 
the doors, and hid herself immediately in the very highest pew—there 
she knelt down to say ber short prayer. Within just as much time as sug- 
gested the idea that he bad lingered outside in order not to appear 
ther, Stephen Sellon entered, and seated himself in the adjacent pew. The 
two behaved very well during the service, taking only stealthy, innocent 
glances at each other, and even these at long intervals: but when the 
sermon was read, and the benediction said, the girl remained a little 
longer than usual on her knees, and Stephen was waiting for her when 
she rose. pd walked silently together out of church, and turned on 
to a broad walk, shaded by trees, which bordered the river on which the 
town stood. As they got further and further away from ~ os 
congregation, Stephen, being an enterprising youth in all he undertook, 

himself of her and put bis face under her bonnet in such 

jon that she could not choose but to look at him. And he looked 

long, but not apparently making himself the happier for so doing, for at 
the conclusion he gave a great sigh. 

“ Margaret, my darling, I’ve no good news for you. I’ve been up to 
the dock-works ; but the place Langford hoped to give me is filled, and 
there’s no chance of another opening. They don’t want pane cae 
hands there, and of brains there is plenty and over, These are men, 


spoke, “you know what you wish cannot be. I cannot leave my father, 

all his beau music played to than do it him- 

ee ee 
m. 

ou would do it well, Margaret ; you have a wonderful knack of 


oe Tee ten how hard I tise at nigh how I 
*“ You don’t know how ato and treasure 
Nae fniliee to let me ube be 
fit I should work for him.” 
‘ther.”’ 


come on us more quickly than we could meet 





1m, 

Stephen Sellon pulled his bat over his eyes, and bent his steps towards 
the little inn, where his worldly goods were — ready for transit, in 
a depressed and remorseful state of mind. He was miserable enough, 
and though he bit his lips and clenched his teeth, it was hard work to 
keep the tears from starting, It was in vain that he inwardly exhorted 
himself not to feel this wringing pain at his heart ; that —~ -7 to 
himself, at first mentally, and afterwards aloud for greater that 
hard wise saying of Queen Elizabeth, “Time will comfort us, and why 
not do for ourselves Time’s office?’ Nature, not manhood, was upper- 
most, His dinner was dispatched, and then he lighted his pipe, crossed 
his legs, and gazed moodily into the fire. He folded his arms tightly 
across his chest, thinking of her. Then he opened the window, and t 
out with some romantic idea that the wind would waft her breath to him, 


q 

such things. In his mind’s eye he beheld her as his wife ; and, again, he 
saw her fretted and worn, straggling for her father with adverse circum- 
stances, and sinking quietly, but surely, while his arm would be far from 
her. Then an organ-boy added his mite of torture, and commenced An- 
Ly Rely wep edges emi —pheaee we pdb reed tor wrer Page d 
as if he had been stung. ae ayer and he tried to re- 
call her actual words. No vow been given, 
1 > ee driven from the window by the organ, he retarned 

faced his , the fire, watching ri eet 
ascend, until he fell into a sort of doze, up, looked at his 
watch, got his luggage together, and hurried off in time to catch the night - 
ihe gen tate nd-class carri: laced his t-bag 

e got into an empty second-class , carpe! un- 
der his head, cpr hs plaid on the sont, Seveaiied himself out at fall 
length, and, tired in and mind, fell asleep, and woke in London. 
The morning air, murky atmosphere, the huge pile of houses, 
broke on his eyes as he yawned and shivered with that uneasy, unwashed 
sensation which a night's travelling generally leaves. There was not 
more time than to swallow a cup of hot coffee, and reach the 
South Eastern terminus for the down-train to Folkstone. 

A merry little French t woman was waiting there, with her three 

children, to return to la belle France. Her coloured handkerchief, ga; 
of the , had of course 


~ Stepben haaded her into the he in to ocoupy, and 
n her small, dark, black children. At each station they pat their 
heads out of the window, exclaimed, in high-pitched voices and most 
curious accent, “ How far is it from London, porteir?’ Either their 
thirst for this knowledge was insatiable, or they only understood the 
question and not the answer, for they the t at every 
opportunity, to the intense delight of little vivacious 
woman chatted away to Stephen ; she told him all her history, why she 
had been to , how she had found the people kind, but sad ; and 
py pb Deny Bane eg bey ~ 44 the cuisine. 
A sallow, tleman. a 

versation suddenly directed a stream of tobacco-juice out of the 
window, managing with exquisite dexterity to avoid Sellon’s nose by a 
hair’s breadth. Sellon looked up with an ireful 

“T guess I did that cleverly,” 
“Tl Gites ou act to Go Seguin,” setarned Siegen eurdy. 

“ Do you practise spitting, sir?” 

Ste; still in wrath ; “ Not so near e’s faces.” 

“ Well, now,” the ger, Ww was an American, “I calou- 
late J can paste a fly four off.” 

Three days from that time 8 was at Marseilles, and was en 


It dozen 
silks and walked qown ep ncipal street of Wendon one winter’s 
day. She carried a small roll music under her cloak, and stopped at 
one of the large cloistered houses that flanked the cathedral in their well- 


I 
i 





bred gloom and stillness. She rang the bell, and was quick! 
into the drawing-room. She qqunel her 
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and revealed the face of Margaret Meriton. Full, gay, handsome, and 
careless, with a bewitching drollery about the mouth, and a rather mas- 
terful eye, Presently, the door was opened, and a tall and wilial-look- 
ing girl, with a pair of flashing blue eyes, almost ran in, She would have 
embraced Margaret on the spot, but the latter drowned the effort in her 
own significant way: she laid her hand on the young lady’s shoulder, 
saying, “ Well, Cecile, how is the voice, and how have you progressed 
with the song?’ 

“Q, Miss Meriton, papa says I am hoarse, and that I have a cold ; but 
let me try.” 

For myself, I think it an undoubted fact that school-girls pay greater 
attention to lessons received from master than from their own sex ; and 
I make no question that, when the enlightened and platonic natare of 
the age admits of youths being instructed by female professors, the con- 
verse of the proposition will hold good. At the same time, there is ano- 
ther fact to be placed against this, as has always been the case with 
every fact since the world began ; and that is, that a woman of a certain 
age, who has self-control, and has cultivated her powers of fascination, 
can, if she chooses to do it, acquire aa influence over young girls which 
almost amounts to idolatry on the one side, and against which even a 
lover can hardly hold his owa. So, Margaret Meriton, who liked to be 
charming, and was necessitated in her character as music-teacher to 
eschew flirting, made herself particularly charming to ber pupils, who all 
adored her after the fashion of young girls, We may also suppose, if we 
like, that she thought a little of poor Stephen, and for his sake did not 
wish to lose her ekill In the art of being delightful for want of practice. 
So the two sat down, and proceeded very amicably for some time. At 
last the fantasy seized Margaret that Miss Vereker should repeat « cer- 
tain passage a given number of times, as a penalty for a falling short in 
the mode of performing it. The young = spirit did not bear this bur- 
den very meekly ; first her pride rose, then mortification did battle with 





ride, and lastly, the spirit of sullenness descended, and utterly para- 
ysed Miss Vereker’s vocal powers, A decided pause ensued, Margaret, 
smiling to herself as the altered intonation fell on her ear, turned round, 
and met such a blaze of indignation on the pretty face as (we are sorry 
to record it) made her smile a great deal more, Then she commenced 
the song herself. The refrain was, , 
Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one word which, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 

She sang it deliciously, and in so doing forgot, or seemed to forget, 
her pupil, her home, and her father’s people. The inexorable spirit of 
avy spoke to her of other things ; aha her fingers wandered over the 
keys, her face grew very wistful, almost sad, and she no longer remem- 
bered even to tease iss Vereker, who was affected like Saul, in so far 
that the mutinous demon was in some sort charmed out of her ; and she 
was pondering how she might best descend from her pedestal of pride, 
and make submission to Margaret, without losing her dignity. The song 
was finished, and both came back to realities, M et did not care 
about conquering herself, but was wondrously fond of conquering other 
people ; so she devoted an instant to Miss Vereker, and having ascer- 
tained by an almost imperceptible glance that young lady's state of mind, 
she proceeded to apply the actual cautery, She took the song avd gave 
it to her, saying very sadly, “ Until to-day, | always sang that song with 

leasure, Cecile, but you have joined to it a less pleasant memory ; | 

ope you will like it better from this time than I shall ;”’ and she bent 

over it, and with her pencil wrote on the margin, Revolte Cecile Vereker 

ve a convulsive gulp ; but, before she could utter the words of contri- 

which hang on her lips, a youth of seventeen years, the facsimile of 

his sister, entered — 39 * May I see you home, Miss Meriton? I have 
a in on purpose,”’ he added, in a boyish pleading manner. 

‘argaret was arranging her shawl round her shoulders, and she did 
this very deliberately, beading down ber head, while an amused smile 
pl about her lips. Meanwhile the boy eyed her as if he longed to 

her, but refrained, lest he should meet with a repulse. Possibly 

some memory of former rejections aided his apparent moderation. Then 

she looked up, and gave him her hand. “ No, I thank you, young George ; 
music-mistress hardly needs an escort. Good-night, Cecile.” 


a man, Cis, and then I would marry her.” 

lew made Cis deliberate a little. The result was favourable. 
very nice, George, and then I need not take any more 
of Ler—at least, unless I liked the songs particularly,” 

, a8 her eye fell on the word Revolte. 
t gave two more lessons on her road, and then walked quickly 
safely too, in a of yours George's fears. 
ne pee ae man in the first instance, became r still: 
ian, he was reduced to make his pleasure minister to his 
His health, as we know, failed him more than his fortune ; 
t had said, so she had done, and in the matter of a daughter 
y & much to be envied man. When she returned, he was 
the fire, thinking long of her, as the Scotch say ; 
, each time she came back, more gentle, feeble, and 
She busied herself about him buoyantly aud plea- 

wont. 
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told tales like this there is no room, as there is no need, to 
course of each day which went to make up her life. Margaret 
was fast growing rich. I don’t mean that she had amassed 

y, but she had for ray! years been liable to the income 
(al lish hearts will feel for her and with ber in this respect). 
Work was a law and necessity, but she did her work easily ; it suited her, 
and her gains were sufficient to ngons her father in great comfort. She 
was, moreover, much liked by the families around ; her unflagging gaiety 
of spirit, her quick talents, and splendid voice, made her a welcome addi- 
tion to every society. No tidings from Sellon had ever reached her—yet, 
in spite of it, she grew happier, handsomer, and stouter ; she was not a- 
py because he came not ; and, indeed, preseated no resemblance to 
the Marian of the Moated Grange. 

Ten — from the time we last pourtrayed her she entered her fortieth 
year. It was a winter evening ; there had been a driving shower of sleet 
and snow, with a keen, bitter, north wind ; the foot passengers in the 
street were whi blinded, and at last cowed by it, and retreated into 
their houses ; houseless poor betook themselves to alleys and door- 
ways for shelter, The skies were sullen and lowering, and a dense mass 
of pale grey to the north-west afforded every prospect of more rough 
weather. I do not think any one could look more comfortable or hand- 
some than M Meriton, as she sat making the hot coffee in the snug 
es 8 clad in rich garments of sober hue, as befitted her age and purse. 
Her father was still alive, and was seated in the self same chair. His head 
was very white, and quite bowed on his breast, and his long thio fingers 
beat time restlessly. She spoke only a few worde to him now and then, 
and they were caressing, and such as might have been used to a child. 

At last she settled herself in her own lounging chair, cut open a new 
book, and was soon deep in it. Gradually the new book found its rest- 

place on the floor, and Margaret reposed calmly. There was a rum- 

of carriage-wheels close to the house, and then a halt. But there 

was ho magnetism in the air to warn Margaret of any one being near her, 
more than that gentle shadowy man whom she had tended for so many 
years. Thea a footstep in the hall, and hand on the door. Even the 
seven sleepers awaked at last, and when the door opened Margaret started 
to her feet, fully prepared to deny that she had been otherwise than wide 
awake. She & deep voice say, “I know the way,” then came a 
face bronzed fiery red, full blue eyes, not altogether strange to Margaret 
—at least she seen such in her dreams—a mass of hair, beard, mous- 


tacbe, and whiskers of a hue which was pale only beside the face. All 
this surmounted in breadth. 


a figure huge in every way, but especial 
Margaret stood wondering ent the fiz Tiood wohane also. Like 
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the Ancient Mariner, “ he fixed her with his glittering eye,” and as he | look 


‘ormed this tion he drew off wrappi ing, and at 
oe iy — as Stephen my Sy at least sixteen stone. 
e@ was nota ae. eens not hi t score. 
Then the blue eyes danced with amusement, the white teeth showed them- 
> anda — y, full, —- laugh ieee the ice. 

* Margaret, do you not know me?” He forward, and kissed 
her, at first lightly on her cheeks, and then ven her back, with another 
glance and another laugh, he followed up that kiss by many others, and 
they came so fast and warm that Margaret had not’ reall nce of 
mind to resist, “I ascertained you were still Margaret Meriton, or you 
va a seen = — to-night. Is this your father ?” 

m up to man gently. “Speak tend i 
phen, he is quite childish now.” “Some in the subdeed ~4 
» he 


tone of Mergaret’s voice gave 
his throat, cs 
apprehensive smile. 


ng after 


Fn yey looked up with his wan 


Satigue.* 








cleared and 
to Margaret, sir, you'll be kind to her,” and then he 


The 
* You'd be. 
rambled on incoherently 


_ She Mibion. 





Margaret had not forgotten how to blush, and at this random speech of 
her father’s the blood rushed up in torrents to her hair roots, leaving a 
transient crimson on her throat and neck. Apparently this enchanted Ste- 
phen ; he rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny beard, and sat down, 
and watched Margaret as she poured out coffee for him, with the bright, 
cheerful, trasting look of twenty years before. 

“ Ab, Margaret,” he continued, laughingly. “I swore that were you 
faded, worn, and weazen, I would still be true ; but you have not fretted 
for — have not the assurance to pretend it. Am I absolved from 
my oa! 

2 Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious glance, signifying, Et tu 
rute! 

“ Yes, I know,” he added, surveying rather ruefully his own ample 
person. “ We have both much to forgive.” There was no explanation 
asked, for none was required ; they both felt supremely happy: 

Shall we leave them so? Ah, young lovers! would you believe it pos- 
sible that that happy, handsome, looking woman is Margaret 
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And often in his hours of happier feel 
With sorrow must his countenance be hung, 
And ever, his own better thoughts concealing, 
Must he in stupid grandeur’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus, mach would I conceal, that none should know 
secret cause I have for silent woe ; 
And, taught by many a melancholy proof 
That those whom fortune favours it pollutes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways.* 

Some of his madrigals are merely the usual effusions of amatory verse : 
the best (as in the specimen we have quoted) are of a graver and higher 
character. Dante and Petrarch are said to have been his favourite au- 
thors, and we trace the latter as his model in one of the sonnets (Non 
vider gli occhi miei cosa mortale) trauslated by Wordsworth.t But there is 

ther of them that we prefer. 





Meriton, who, a score of years before, was condemned to separation, un- 
certainty, and work for her daily bread ; or that good man, so jovial, 
frank, and portly, should be the exiled lover. Take courage—* men die, 
aud the worms eat them, but not for love.” They had each done their 
duty, not sadly and sternly, but merrily and well, and their tree of love 
blorsoms, though late in life. Perhaps, one of the things we love best to 
see, is the gentle, grave beauty of some autumnal flower, which gladdens 
our eyes when the summer bas fled, and the unkindly drip of the winter 
rain is at hand, and the sky is ashen grey, and our mother earth brown 
and lifeless, 
ee 


HARFORD'S MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Concluded, 


Whatever had hitherto been his vexations in connexion with his ponti- 
fical employers, Michael Angelo bad encountered them in the vigour of 
his youth and manhood. 

His painting of the “Last Judgment,” suggested by Clement VIL, 
was episetaben at a later period at the earnest solicitation of Paul IIT. ; 
and (in his seventy-first year) under the same pontificate, he also under- 
took the painting of the Pauline Chapel; though fresco-painting, as 
he assured Saat was attended, at this advanced age, with or 7 
But his greatest labour was yet before him. The discussions 
upoa the original scheme of the Julian monument had suggested to Bra- 
mante (an architect then high in favour at the papal court) the re-build- 
ing of St. Peter's; and reasons unconnected with the monument led to its 
being afterwards done. “ The mind of Julius fired at a project so conge- 
nial to his ambition.”” He d the work ; and during a succession of 





| poatificates, it absorbed the treasures of the Holy See. After being super- 


intended by various artists, and after several changes of plan, it was con- 
fided by Paul ILL. to Michael Angelo, in his seventy-second year, and it 
pied the inder of his protracted life, 

He formed a new plan for the building, which, had it been fully carried 
out, would have been free from all the objections to which the present 
structure is obnoxious. But though he had called God to witness that it 
was against his wish, and by force only, and not ambition, that he ac- 
cepted the office ; and though he had refused to receive - stipend for 
his new labour, preferring, when he had once undertaken it, to devote 
himself reli y to a work which he deemed for the glory of the Deity, 
it is possible that in a court filled with greedy expectants his disinterest- 
edness rather increased than lessened the number of his enemies. He was 
vexed and annoyed by continued misrepresentations and intrigues, but 





he believed that his destiny was bound up with the work he had under- | 


taken, and he would not abandon it. 
account of its progress and details. Michael Angelo was engaged upon 
it for seventeen years, under five successive pontiffs; and he died at his 
task, struggling to his eighty-ninth year through a life which 
Long of ou 
And the mind's : 
had been unable to shorten. 

Taken with all its accessories, the interior of St. Peter’s may be con- 
sidered the greatest work of art in existence ; and the effect of its dome, 
as seen from the Cam or from the Pincian Hill at swaset, has some- 
thing of more than earthly eur, A nearer — if it discovers 
other beauties also develops serious defects. Had it been completed as 
finally designed by Michael Angelo, it would have exhibited, with more 

gantic proportions, the graceful symmetry of St. Paul's. But, after 

is death, the plan was again changed. The nave was lengthened, thus 
throwing back the cupola so far from the fagade as to prevent a considera- 
ble portion of it from being seen, and, however the traveller may have 
been schooled into admiration, the first feeling, on approaching it, is a 
feeling of di ntment. 

As a poet, Michael Angelo ranks high amongst the Rimatori, or minor 

ts, ot his age. His sonnets, of whic’ _—- have been printed, Mr. 

{arford justly considers the most beautiful and finished of his poems ; 

and a very agreeable chapter is devoted to tracing, through these and 
the whole of his com tions in verse, those platonic tendencies 
thought which in his later years deepened into a tone of genui 


, calumny, and wrong, 
er in its savage mood, 





Mr. Harford gives an interesting | culty of translating it. “ I can translate,” he vs ed 
u 


| real life, we know of few things more touching than 
| account of the death of the old and faithful servant of whom he had been 


Yes! hope may with my strong desire kee e, 

And I be undeluded, un tray'd ; — 

For if of our affections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 

The world which we inhabit? Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 

Who such divinity to thee im 

As hallows and makes pure tle hearts. 
love dies 


breathes on earth the air of paradise. 

In the decline of life (says Mr. Harford) he ceased to blend platonism 
with his religious sentiments, and wrote many beautiful sonnets and 
other pieces in the spirit of an humble and enlightened Christian. Some 
of these rank gst the most exquisite and impressive examples of de- 
votional poetry to be found in any ~ 

It is scarcely fair to a translator to sound this note of preparation ; but 
we venture to give one of these devotioual pieces from “Translations and 
Imitations,” printed for private circulation, by the Rev. R. Pennell ; in 





ing | whom neither extreme old age, nor the almost total loss of his sight, has 
diminished the love of letters to which he has been, through life, devoted. 


As far as our language has the power, he has done justice to his original ; 
but it may seem to many that it is the tone of Christian feeling, the 
humility of true faith, rather than any bigt poetic excellence which dis- 
tinguishes the devotional poetry of Michael Angelo. We have selected the 


following : 
Sas Ty San foment t vena, 
No viler reptile o a t ; 
WwW of ceattha-cens oenme tome 
Thy help I ask, the path of truth to gain. 
Draw me to thee by Faith’s m, chain, 
Where closely linked all heavenly are found, 
And break those carnal fetters, which have bound 
My soul, to drag her to eternal pain. 
The gift of Faith we should most firmly bind, 
As a rich jewel, round the heart ; for they 
To whom that precious favour is not given, 
Peace nor contentment in the world can find, 
ef ape am ayeyh ft my feel ; no key 
But this unlocks to man the gate of Heaven. 

The structure of his verse, in almost all his sonnets, seems to bear great 
resemblance to that of Petrarch ; and Wordsworth complains of the diffi- 
“ and have translated 
two books of Ariosto, at the rate nearly, of one hundred lines a day ; but 
so much meaning has been put by Michael Angelo into so little room, and 
that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that I found the difficulty 
of translating him insurmountable.” 

As regards his character and disposition, the popular impression, how- 

ae been received, seems incorrect. He is often looked 

; and not always a burbero benefico. He was hasty : it is 

one of the common failings of an ardent temperament ; but he was kind 
to those about him, generous to his considerate 
a sure friend. When involved in 
spent on no unworthy objects ; and he was pious 
was not an ordinary virtue. In English biography 
than the letter in which Southey, thea comparatively prosperous, 
knowledges his early obligations to Jos ph Cottle ; and, in the pathos of 
Michael Angelo’ 


a kind and generous master. 

Writing as we do at present, with the commencement of the month 
approaching to chide our delays, we do not presume to dwell upon his 
genius. It was as eg | our greatest painter, whose opinions upon 
art were never hastily formed, and who has expressed them with chaste 
and manly eloquence. 

Of his works, Mr. Harford tells us all that can now be known. With 





lety. 

, When the learned master of Trinity College, Cambridge, announced to 
the inhabitants of a fashionable watering-place that he would deliver 
a lecture upon Plato, the numerous audience, with which his high repu- 
tation had surrounded him, were somewhat disappointed to find that, 
instead of a dissertation upon the genius and disaster of the great 
philosopher, om were listening to the synopsis of a single dialogue, 
and not one of his best. Mr. Harford dwells only upon a few salient 
points ; but, in connexion with these he brings the peculiar doctrines 
of Plato clearly and agreeably within the comprehension of the un- 
learned reader. 

The pseudo-platonism of the Fl y he s to have 
been founded very much w the doctrines of Ammonius Saceus, a 
Christian of Alexandria, who was ambiti of founding a sect that 
should combine the most attractive principles both of heathenism and 
Christianity. It admitted the wildest latitudinarianism of opinion, the 
strangest combinations of angels, spirits, demons, and inferior Daeg all 
emanating from “ the Eternal Cause, the Fountain of Deity which lay 
hid in the impenetrable 0 of his own Infinite Essence,” and it 

laced the Saviour below Plato as “a teacher of heavenly wisdom.” 
f such doctrines were ever countenanced — of cultivated minds, 
we can only suppose, with Mr. Harford, that, turning from the sin 
and corruption in which the Church of Christ was then steeped, the 
found relief in the lofty sentiments and elevated pretensions whic 
more or less belong to every form of Platonism. 

But Michael Angelo had probably studied Plato for himself in the 
translation of Ficino. He regarded beauty, or the love of the beautiful, 
as his inspiring principle in art, and the constant object of his thoughts. 
He willingly received the doctrine of his great master, that “ That which 
is divine is the Beautiful, the True, the Good, and all that congenialises 
with them ;” that the “wings of the soul” are weakened by what is 
morally base or bad ; and that, “imprisoned in the body and 
down by matter, it cannot behold and apprehend the essences of things, 
as when it first emanated a pure ray from the Divinity.”’t 

It is a tone like this which gives to much of Michael Angelo’s poetry 
an elevated character of thought and ar 

Of the poems themselves we select from the volumes before us a trans- 
lation by Southey : 

Ti hath he Gate te ee who seeks to please 
The worthless —ill hath he chos’n his part, 
For often must he wear the look of ease 
When grief is in his heart ; 


* We are told that after ing the ce of the Sistine, with his e 
stantly fixed in an coveted Geoction, ee eae to read 


+3 a. aia, 











con- 
ror 


a without holding it above his forehead. From this he gradually 
recover 
+ In most of the productions of the age there was a strange blending of Chris- 


feeling, Platonism, and allusions. The followi from an 
to Death, which we find memoirs already referred to, hen a strong 





the P of the effeet of surface, which nothing but the original 
marble can give, our untravelled Sa may judge of his sculpture 
from the fuc-simile casts at Sydenham. e have a translation, in the Life 
by Duppa, of Zappi’s fine description of the Moses (Chi 2 costwi, &c.,) 
which we shall transcribe. It brings the figure itself before us : 
And who is he thet, shaped in sculptur’d stone, 
Sits giant-like? stern monument of art 


Then had ty, with less guilt, their 

In all that he has left us, there is the unquestionable impress of a 
great mind ; bat as a painter, it is at Rome only that we can judge of 
his powers. It is on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel that his poetical 
feelings are fully shown, and his genius and imagination are most ex- 
ed. Whatever, as compared with this, may be the merits of his 
Judgment, it is now but the wreck of what it was; and must be 
looked at with as much of regret as of admiration. But these are sub- 


jects which would lead us on too far. Our immediate business is with 


the volumes before us. 

Merely as a life of Michael Angelo, we do not consider that Mr. Dup- 
he has been superseded. Mr. Harford has taken a wider range ; and 
ully availing himself of the researches of previous writers, as well as 
of his own, he has given us a work that may be read, both by the learned 
and unlearned, with pleasure. The style, though occasionally weakened 
by phrases from the common stock of authorship, is flowing and unaf- 
fected ; and it is this abser ffectation, perhaps, which constitutes 


Amongst the engraved illustrations are some portraits from medals, of 
very great interest, and very beautifully executed ; and, in every way, 
it is the graceful offering of a man of cultivated tastes to the memory of 
Michad Angelo. 

—__ -— 


THE PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY. 


The Philobiblon sists of a few and gen 

thirty-five, according to list in the second volume of their Me } 

—who are for the purpose of interchanging with each other, in 
ties which exist in their private collec- 
historical and bibli 





hl 











* This, and two other by Mr. 
et Lin” ty De pieces given by Harford, appeared originally 
t+ No mortal object did these eves behold 

When first they met the placid light of thine. 





1857. 


She Alhior. 
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society has been instituted for the publication of modern MSS. of high but 
unremunerative character. Many important works have lain for years 
in the desks of their authors, and many more have never been written, for want 
of the means of publication, which a society on the plan of several now 
in operation, might provide, with far more significant results than are at- 
tained by the majority of such associations. The Philobiblon Society, 
we repeat, has a more limited object than other Societies ; and in placing 
before our readers the following notices and extracts, we are doing them 
a service somewhat out of the beaten path of reviewers, and introducing 
them to books to which very few of them are likely to obtain direct ac- 


cess. 

Among the most curious of the contents of these volumes are thirteen 
unpublished letters of Laurence Sterne. Mr. John Murray, who contri- 
butes them from the MSS. collected by his father, justly says: “ The let- 
ers of Sterne which his biographers have preserved, are so few, that any 


ae, has, in consequence of this change, missed the reputation in 
gland which certainly ought to attach to an Englishman who suc- 
ceeded in metamorphosing himself into the most impossible reverse of 
the English intellectual character—namely, a first-rate writer of light 
French comedy. His pieces are classics in France to this very day. The 
famous Jugement de Midas was his first production. It was written for 
Grétry to compose to, and wus a sort of musical satire upon the absurd 
pretensions to musical connoisseurship which were at the time almost 
universal in Paris. Its production was at first opposed by the actors and 
the Court ; but it was finally brought out with great effect at the private 
theatricals of Madame de Montesson, who herself took a part in the piece. 
“ History,”’ says M. Van de Weyer, “has not deigned to occupy itself, 
with the rage for private theatricals which at this period all 

classes of society, from the Queen Marie Antoinette to Mdlle. Guimard, 
from the great “ bourgeois du marais,”’ to the labourers of the faubourgs. 





addition to their number is welcome, more especially if they throw light 
on the character of the man, and serve to illustrate that ‘ Shandean ’ phi- 
losophy of which he was thetype . . . . these letters introduce us to 
a character apparently unknown to all Sterne’s biographers, but inti- 
mately connected wi ok | a tie, of the nature of which they would 

pear to leave no manner of doubt.” They are all addressed to Miss 

‘atherine de Fourmantel. one of a family of French Protestant refugees, 
—— York, where Sterne was a prebendary. They were written to 


m London, whither Sterne had gone to reap the rich harvest of | 


flattery and personal distinction which was one of the rewards 
of the publication of Tristram Shandy. Little or nothing seems 
to be ascertainable concerning this liaison beyond that which is contained 


in the letters themselves. ur first extract is a letter which was sent to | 


“ Kitty,” to be copied and addressed by her to some person unknown, 
whom Sterne desired to influence through her in his favour. The origi- 
nal is in Sterne’s hand. 

“ York, Jan. Ist, (1760). 

“ Sir, Idare say you will wonder to receive an epistle from me, and 
the subject of it will surprise you still more, because it is to tell you 
something about books. There are two volumes just published here, 
which have made a great noise, and have had a prodigious run, for in two 
= after they came out, the bookseller sold two hundred, and continues 
selling them very fast. It is the Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, which 
the author told me last night at our concert he had sent up to London, 
80 perhaps you have seen it. If you have not seen it, pray get it and 
read it, because it has a great character as a witty and smart book, 
and if you think so, your word in town will do the author, 
IT am sure, great service. You must understand he is a kind and 
generous friend of mine, whom Providence has attached to me in this 
part of the world where I came a stranger ; and I could not think how I 
could make a better return than by endeavouring to make you a friend 
of him and his performance ; this is all my excuse for this liberty, which 
TI hope you will excuse. His name is Sterne, a gentleman of great pre- 
ferment, and prebendary of the church of York, and has a great charac- 
ter in these parts asa man of learning and wit; the graver people, how- 
ever, say “tis not fit for young ladies to read his book, so perhaps you'll 
think it not fit for a young lady to recommend it ; however, the nobility, 
and t folks st: 
a little tawdry in some places.” 

The following is equally curious, in a diferent way :— 

“ My dear Kitty,—I beg you will accept of the enclosed sermon, which 
I do not make you a present of merely because it was wrote by myself, 
bat because there is a beautiful character in it of a tender and compas- 
sionate mind, in the picture given of Elijab. Read it, my dear Kitty, 


and believe me when I assure you that I see something of the same kind | ‘is like a tavern, in which a club of low punch-drinkers have taken up | Branstone I commende. J am gladde that yourself and 


and gentle disposition in your heart which I have painted in the 
phet’s, which has attached me so much to you and your interests, that I 
shall live and die, your affectionate and faithful Lavrence Srerne. 


The test nobles, the on ae public functionaries, the most stiff- 
| stare ladies, were enrolled in companies of amateurs, which were or- 

dinarily directed by some favourite actor.” This piece quickly became 
the admiration of Paris, and its production by an Englishman the aston- 
ishment of critics. “Nous n’avons pu,” says Grimm, “ nous empécher 
d@'etres forts étonnés & Paris qu'un étranger eft si bien saisi et les conve- 
nances de notre théAtre et le génie de notre langue, méme dans un genre 





up mightily for it, and say ‘tis a good book, though | 


d’ouvrage ou les nuances du style échappent plus aisément peut-étre que 
dans aucun autre.” Harpe made it a classic by praising it: nor was 
the ability to seize the subtlest shades of French character, the only or 
the chief merit of this eccentric writer. He exercised a real and original 
| inflaence on the French drama. “On admira qu'il eut été “ le premier 
depuis dix ans & la comedie Italienne qui eut parlé Francais” (Grimm) : 


“ Then Moses said to the Lord, Off Lord, dost thou sleep or not ? 
“The Lord said unto Afoses, I never sleep ; but take a cupand 
fill it with water. 


“Then Moses took a cup and filled i¢ with water, as the Lord com- 

manded him. 
“ Then the Lord cast into the heart of Moses the breath of slubmer 380 
» i Cy the cup fell from his hand, and the water which was thereia 

it 5 

“Then Moses awoke from his sleep. Then said God to Moses, I de- 
clare by my power, and by my glory, that if I were to withdraw | pro- 
time 


| vidence from the heavens and the earth, for no longer a space o 


than thou hast slept, they would at once fall to ruin and confusion, like 


| as the cup fell from thy hand.” 


Mr. Edward Cheney communicates some ‘Notices concerning John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian ; transcribed and translated from original 
manuscripts in the Marcian Library at Venice by Rawdon Brown.’ These 
notices prove Sebastian Cabot’s claim to the discovery of the variation of 
the needle, which has been disputed, and attributed to a pilot of Dieppe, 
who wrote an account of it in the year 1534. We have here letters dated 
1522, in which Cabot’s discovery is mentioned. 

Mr. Milnes contributes, from his valuable collection of antographs, se- 
veral letters from the Earl of Strafford to his third wife. “ They are,” as 
Mr. Milnes says, “ charming specimens of the familiar communications of 
the period, and they exhibit a gaiety of heart, and habitual friendliness 
of feeling, that pleasantly modify the gloomy features of Weutworth’s 
historic portraiture.” The improbability that the majority of our read- 
ers will ever have an opportunity of hearing or seeing more of the Phi- 





| et le public, fatigué de drames larmoyants, et dennés d’intérét, ap 
| vivement & la franche gaieté de cet opéra comique, 
| Dont Marmontel n’avait pas fait les vers.” 


La Harpe said that “ Favart, et d’Héle aprés lui, meritaient le premier 
| rang dans le genre de drame oi ils ont travaillé,” and owned that) 
| L’ Amant Jaloux, which followed the Ji de Midas, “ lui paraissait le | 
| chef-d’ceuvre de l’opera comique.” The other pieces, almost equally 
| successful, which Hales produced, are the Hvénemens Jmprévus and Gilles 
| Ravisseur, “ The works of Hales,” writes M. Van de Weyer, “ are remem- 
| bered upon the Continent by all men of taste.” “ Dans une monarchie 
| absolu, tempérée par des chansons, tout a son importance ;” and this 
gentleman has earned our sincere thanks for having awakened us to the 
flattering fact that an Englishman has been able to wield so subtle a | 

| mode of influence as that of the French comic drama. 

| Mr. Monckton Milnes supplies a series of extracts from one of Boswell’s | 
note-books. They consist chiefly of bon-mots of Boswell’s own, related, | 

| Cwsar-wise, in the third person. We have seldom been so much amused, | 
but it is almost needless to say that our irrepressible laughter has been 
at, not with, the jester, in nine cases out of ten. The tenth, however, 

, Sometimes happens to be sound wit and sense. Here are specimens of va- 
rious kinds :-- 

| “Lord Auchinleck was one of the most firm and indefatigable judges 

| that ever lived. Brown, at Utrecht, said ‘he was one of those great 

beams that are placed here and there to support the edifice of society.’ | 

*s Boswell compared himself to the ancient Corinthian brass. ‘I am,’ | 

| said he, ‘a composition of an infinite variety of ingredients. I have been | 

| formed by a vast number of scenes of the most different natures, and I 

| question if any uniform education could have produced a character so 
agreeable.’ 

| “Boswell complained that he had too good a memory in trifles, which 

| prevented his remembering things of consequence. ‘ My head,’ said he, | 








| the room might have been filled with lords that driak Burgundy ; but it 
| is not in the landlord’s power to dispossess them.’ 
| “ Boswell was talking away one evening in St. James’s park, with 


lobiblon Miscellanies than we present to them in this article, justifies us 
in indulging freely in extract. Here is a letter characteristic both of the 
writer and his time : 


“Sweet Hartte. Noe sooner had I closed my other letter, but I re- 
ceived yours of the 26th of the last. Mr. Aldersey hath been here. And 
brought me your letter. As for St Edwarde Loftus, I heare nothing: of 
him. I trust I shall see you before he gette hither, which sorts well, I 
am persuaded, w' his desires. lett not itt trouble you w whom: I 
am angry or not angry, for I will awarrantt you it 1 do noe body any 
great hurtt, and allbeit I am not apte to beleeve every man doth not me- 
wronge who professeth the contrary, yet I will not ran wilde presentl} 
for all that in these matters of liking or not liking [ ever followe as I 
apprehende myself, not the sense or rr ofany body els. if you winne 
my Lady Dillon’s money, you serve her right enoughe. on Satterday 
my lord her husbande wrought himself soe out ef breathe to winne a 
wadger of five pounds, carring of earth w'* a wheel-barrow to a ponde 
heade, as after the losse of his money he fell a spewing most devoutly, 
and myself a laughing most hartely. This is the life we leade. this 
day seaven night [ beginn my jurney. but to you in your eare I am 
commanded by the K to wate upon him at Newmarkett by the way, w*> 
will keepe me ee by a weeke from you than I intended. .... I 
assure myself of a harty wellcum from you, and soe may you be most 
confident I shall be passing gladde to see you. Your loving husbande, 

“ Munday, 3 octob. 1636.” “ Wenrwortn,” 


The following paragraphs are from a long letter, written from London, 
where the plague was raging, but without much effect, as it appears, 
upon Wentworth’s spirits : 

“IT conceave you might bring an ill custome upon yr self, to give 
sents to y" goddaughters. and therefore conceave it best to forbeare it in 
the case of Sir Ro. Meredeth, and being well begun towards him, itt will 
be well followed in all other folks cases. Your charity to my Lady 
ildren are sve 
well, nor need you apprehende the letter can be thought long by me, that 
brings me soe good news from any one of you. .. . . My picture in 
great you ehall have, and one in little, if 1 can possibly procure it; byt 


“ P.S.—If possible I will see you this afternoon, before I go to Mr. Fo- | much vanity : said his friend Temple, ‘ We have heard of many kinds of Mr, Hawshins hath soe much worke as I feare he will not have time to 


thergil’s. Adieu, dear friend! I had the pleasure to drink your health 
last night.” 


In his other letters he tells “ dear, dear Kitty” that his lodgings 
“ which, by the we, are the genteelest in town,”’ are always full of 
“ your great people of the first rank, who strive who shall most honour 
me; even all the bishops have sent their compliments to me, and I set 
out on Munday morning to pay my visits to them all.” I dined these 
two days with two ladies of the bedchamber ; then with Lord Rock- 
in , Lord Edgecombe, Lord Winchelsea, Lord Littleton, a 
bishop, &c., Kc.” “ Next Sunday Lord Rockingham takes me to 
Court.” “ My Lord Fanconberg has this day given me a hundred and 
sixty pounds a-year” (the living of Coxwold), “ which I hold with all 
my t ; so that all or the most part ef my sorrows and tears are 

ing to be wiped away.” “I hada parse of guineas given me yester- 
fa by a bishop.” “ I am invited by Lord Rockingham to be one of his 
suit when he goes to Windsor to be installed Knight of the Garter with 
Prince Ferdinand.” These separations, my dear Kitty, however griev- 
ous to us both, must be for the present. God will open a door when we 
shall some time b much more together, and enjoy our desires without 
interruption. I have fourteen engagements to dine, now in my books, 
with the first nobility.” ‘ There is a fine print going to be done of me, 
so I shall make the most of myself, and sell both inside and out.” 

We must conclude our extracts from this series of letters, every one 
of which is worth quoting, with the following :— 

“ London, May 8th, 176(0). 

“ My dear Kitty,—I have arrived here safe and sound, except for the 
hole in my heart which you have made, like a dear, enchanting slat as 
you are. I shall take lodgings this morning in Piccadilly or the Hay- 
market, and before I seal this letter, will let you know where to direct a 
letter to me. which letter I shall wait for by return of the post with 
great impatience; so write, my dear love, without fail. I have the 
greatest honours paid me, and most civilities shown me that were ever 
known from the great ; and am engaged already to ten noblemen and 
men of fashion to dine. Mr. Garrick pays me all and more honour than 
I could look for. I dined with him to-day, and he bas promised numbers 
of great people to carry me to dine with “em. He has given me an order 
for the liberty of his boxes, and of every of his house, for the 
whole season ; indeed leaves nothing undone that can do me either 
service or credit. He has undertaken the management of the book- 
sellers, and will procure me a great price ; but more of this in my next. 

“ And now, my dear girl! let me assure you of the truest friendship 
for you that ever man bore towardsawoman. Wherever I am, a heart 
is warm towards you, and ever shall be, till it is cold forever. I thank 
you for the kind proof you gave me of your love, and of your desire to 
make my heart easy, in ordering yourself to be denied to you know who ; 
while I am so miserable to be separated from my dear, dear Kitty, it 
would have stabb’d my soul to have thought such a fellow could have 
the liberty of coming near you. I therefore take this proof of your love 
and good principles most kindly, and have as much faith and depend- 
ence upon you in it, as if 1 was at your elbow. Would to God I was at 
this moment! but I am sitting solitary and alone in my bedchamber (ten 
o'clock at night, after the play), and would give a guinea for a squeeze 
of your hand. I send my soul perpetually out to see what you are a-do- 
ing ; I wish I could send my body with it. Adieu, dear and kind girl! 
and believe me ever your kind friend and most affectionate admirer 
go to the oratorio this night. Adieu! adieu! 

“ P.S.—My service to your mamma.” 


| hobbyhorses, but, Boswell, you ride upon yourself.” | } 
| “Erskine and Boswell were one day sauntering in Leicester-field, and 

| talking of the famous scheme of squaring the circle ; ‘Come, come,’ says | 
| Boswell, ‘ let us circle the square, and that will be as good.’ So the two | 
| poets took a walk round the square, laughing at the conceit. 

nde The difference between satire in London and in Scotland is this: in 


| from a distance, and, however keen, does not tear and mangle you as 
| when you are hacked and hewed with a coarse weapon close to you. In 
| London the attack on character is clean boxing, in Scotland it is grap- 
| pling. They tear your hair, scratch your face, get you down in the mire, 
| and not only hurt, but disfigure and debase <a 

| “My wife was angry at the silk cloak of Veronica being ill-made, and 
| said it could not be altered. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ it must be a Persian cloak ;’ 
j alluding to the silk called Persian, and to the unalterable Persian 

law. 


te Mons, d’Ankerville paid me the compliment that I was the man of 
| genius who had the best heart he had ever known ; instancing Montes- 
| quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau. 

“ Talking of myself to Abbate Cotti, a Corsican priest, and regretting 
| the king had not yet promoted me, I said, ‘ Monsieur, il ne me manque 
; que la base. Je suis déja la statue.’ 

“ Boswell was one day complaining that he was sometimes dull. ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ cried Lord Kames, ‘ Homer sometimes nods.’ Boswell being too much 
elated with Ueis, my lord added, ‘ indeed, Sir, it is the only chance you have 
of resembling Homer.’ 

“My only objection to living in London is, that there is too much 
space and too little time. 

“Lord Mountstuart said it was observed I was like Charles Fox. ‘I 
have been told so,’ said I. ‘You're mach uglier,’ said Colonel James 
Stuart, with his sly drollery. I turned to him full as sly and as droll, 
‘Does your wife think so, Colonel James?” Young Burke said ‘ Here 
there was less meant than meets the ear.’ 

““ When I was warm, telling of my own consequence and generosity, my 
wife made some cool, bumbling remark upon me. I flew into a violent 

ion ; I said,‘ If you throw cold water upon a plate of iron much 
heated, it will crack into shivers.’ 

“ A forward fellow asked Boswell one day the character of a certain 
general officer. ‘Sir,’ said Boswell, ‘ the gen'leman is a general, and I 
de not choose to enter into particulars.’ 

“ At the court of Saxe Gotha there were two la lies of honour, Mdlles. de 
Rickslepen, very pretty, but very little. Boswell said to a baron of the 
court, ‘ Monsieur, il faut les prendre comme les alouettes, par lar demie- 
douzaine.’ 

“ Asparagus is like gentility ; it cannot be brought to table, till 
several generations from the dunghill. 

“ Boswell said, ‘ When we see a man of eminence, we desire nothing 
more than to be of his acquaintante ; we then wish to have him for a 
| companion ; and when we have attained that, we are impatient to gain a 
| superiority over him. Sach is the restless progress of man.’ ” 
| Imagine Boswell “ impatient to gain a superiority over”? Johnson ! 

The Duke d’Aumale contributes ‘ Notes et documens relatifs 4 Jean, Roi 
| de France, et & sa captivité en Angleterre.’ This contribution is of con- 
siderable historical interest, but it is not of a nature to allow of extract 
| or densation. It i chiefly of detailed accounts of the 
| king’s expenses while in England ; and the hitherto inedited documents, 
with the Duke d’Aumale’s remarks, occupy nearly two hundred pages. It 

will interest bibliographers to know that John gave ‘ four sous four de- 








M. Sylvain Van de Weyer contributes the first of an intended series of | piers’ for a Romans du Renart, ‘ twenty-eight sous eight deniers’ for a 


letters (in French) upon the English who have written in the French 


language. We should have thought the subject a barren one, but the 
first letter is certainly a very amusing and instructive piece of research 


concerning Thomas 
“J'ai eu bean in 


or D’Héle, ot whom the writer says :— 
terroger les hommes de lettres les plus instruits, j’ai 


eu la joie de m’assurer que la gloire de Thomas Hales n’avait point passé 
le détroit. Je dis la joie et non le chagrin, pour etre vrai en tout ; car | vermeil, le broder et blanchir:’ a ‘ 
isfaction les 


hihiianh?) 


vous savez avec quelle orgenilleuse philes, qui 
lisent d’ordinaire (quand ils lisent) ce que personne ne lit, triomphent en 
pareille occurrence.” 

Thomas Hales carefully 








ever written, the Mémoires sur la 


known of the 
passed his youth in the English navy. 


parently the sl foundation—except perhaps, 
Ween te tat et England cag te woe Tees | time of Prayer and other pieces, all of which, we imagine, would be 

lish baronet, and gives other details 

concerning him which M. Van de Weyer condemns as mere romance. Jt 


to M. Van de 
Hales—makes him the son of an 


Pe ty led his “ anteced a pon ee 
le is new country, whither he went about 1770. Grétry, - pr os 
, and the quer & an itine 7 ic aig tae Sinai. It is in five chapters, and is tr by the 
of Hales . Ae ape was the most re of the > 
sociates and has greater portion of all that is to r 

is si t Hales | present book, ‘Sayings of the Sages, 
 caalich tary, Me aneue Howmaye, without ap- | 80d otbers : ‘Things typical of the Holy Trinity ;’ ‘Questions and An- 


Romans du Loherenc Garin, and ‘ten sous’ for a Romans du tour 


| London you are not intimately known, so the satire is thrown at you 


spare, ... I shall speake with Will. Raylson concerning the motto 
you mention, and as for your poetrye it will cum to noe greate effecte, 
your witts lie a graver ay | than sorts wt" mating of verses. I should 
think St Lornzoe Cane’s Fancye should lie better that way, ther is a 
great skill to apte a manself for that he findes nature inclines him to: 
that’s wiseely and weightely expressed now : is it not? You meet with 
many such in Mr. Braithwaite’s letter. The Cardinall Infanta is 
marched away into France with an armye of twenty thousande horse, 
and foote withoute number. Galla, the Emperor's Generall is to follow 
after him. ... but what’s all this to your wenches, what’s all this to 


ou? 

ma I had the to remember your service to my Ladye of Ormonde, 
but in trothe had not the memory or any witts about me soe farre as to 
remember it to the rest. .« . Yet to ne your rewnission I must tell 
you sum newes fitt and reasonable for Ladyes. My Ladye of Ormonde is 
not so inclined to be fatte as we py td was at dublin : my lady 
Mac Carthy to my eye, improves not in beauty: my Ladye sister to 
Castle-haven if shee be not the handsomest of the company her La*? is 
much mistaken. yet be it spoken to eB private without prophana- 
tion never the lesse to her beauty, my of Ormonde’s youager sister 
seems to me much the handsommer, only, if I were of her counsel! I 
should desire her to bewaire least she grew fatte too soon. My Ladye 
Thurles has the mine ofa lady of witt and spiritt; soe you have all I 
have to trouble you w® . . . I beseeche you to pardone me, for in 
truth I was so blockishe and amased in good company as I am able to 
give you noe relation of what they were or how they were dressed.” 


On the fourth of February, 1640, Strafford wrote to his wife, “ the 
c is now cuminn, and I am now able, I prayse God, to tell you 
that I conceave there is nothing —s) and for the reste, I knowe at 
the worste, his Ma'y will pardon all, without hurting my fortune, and 
then we shall be happy, by God’s grace.” On the Ist of May following, 
he was executed. 

The cheerful and dignified domesticity of these letters reminds us very 
much of the correspondence of Lady Rachel Russell. 

Mr. Evelyn P. ~— contributes a short autobiography of Chief-Jus- 
tice Heath, apes 1648. The original is entirely in the au h of Sir 
Robert, and is valuable as su a7 ne a oosves ion of sev 
detail into which Lord Campbell has fallen. 

The most important paper in the collection is M. Delepierre’s contri- 
bution which he styles “ ite historique.” The “ Doute” is as to the 
reality of the burning of Joan of Arc at Rouen, in 1431. It is well 
known that there was a tradition in France of her having eseaped death 
at the hands of the English, who were said to have substituted some 
malefactor in her stead: but this tradition bas hitherto ranked with Ha- 
rold’s survival of the Battle of Hastings. M. Delepierre bas been enabled, 
by research and peculiar good fortune, to bring ther a mass of testi- 
mony which, to say the least of it, justifies the title of his contribution. 
It is an historical fact that, for reasons unknown, the Pucelle (or the per- 
son suffering in her stead) was carefully concealed from the _ gaze at 
the time of execution ; a circumstance which would naturally have given 
rise to rumours of her escape from death ; so that the mere existence of 
such a tradition goes for nothing. In 1440 there was so firm a belief, in 
France, in the survival of the heroine, that an impostor claimed her 
name, and found many believers. The French parliament was at some 
pains to disprove her pretensions. The imposture was repeated several 
times, and each time authoritatively put down. There are, however, 
many testimonies, to the existence of Joan at adate much later than 
that of the burning at Rouen, and this one seems to bave met with no 
such opposition. The King of France had ennobled Joan, her parents, 
her broth 


errors of 








| d’ Antechrist. We bave also information as to the cost of bookbinding in the 
fourteenth century. Thirty-two deniers were paid to *‘ Marguerite la re- 
lieresse pour couvrier de neuf’ a French Bible, and putting four clasps 
upon it; ‘Jacques’ received three sous six deniers ‘ pour relier un des 
breviaires de la chapelle, mettre une ais toute neuve, couvrir d’une pel de 
garniture de clous de laiton’ for a 
Romans de Guilon cost twenty deniers. The sous, it must be remembered, 
was in those cases not the modern French sous, but the twentieth of the 
English pound, and the denier the twelfth of that, or one penny. 
Mr. Curzen contributes ‘The Editio Princeps of a newly-discovered Bi- 
blical work ’ called the Book of the Conversation of God with Moses on Mount 
, Jebrated Arabic 
scholar, the Rev. W. Cureton, from an Arabic MS. of the fifteenth century, 
compiled for the Christians of the Coptic church and containing, besides the 
Aristotle, Socrates, Elias of Nisibis, 








swers of Lokman, the sage ;’ ‘On the Custom of girding the Loins at the 


wo:th publishing. The following verses are remarkable :— 
“ Then Moses said to the Lord, Ob Lord, what is thy meat and what is 


appears certain, however, that Hales was a man of birth and also of for- | thy drink. and what is thy clothing? 


tune, the remains of which he dissipated in Paris, and reduced himself to 


acondition which sometimes bord 


ered on nakedness and starvation. | they weep over 


“ The Most High God answered, My meat is the tears of sinners when 
their sins ; my drink is the ntance of those who repent 


Hales, who changed his name to D’Héle, because “ il faut & Paris, quand | of them ; and my clothing is the praise of the an —— 
ir iniquities. 


on veut se faire un nom, avoir un nom que tout le monde puisse aisément ' ings of the souls of those who have escaped from 








s, and her posterity, and ordered that her brothers should bear 
the name of “ De Lys,” Pasquier gives an extract from some public pa- 
rs of Orleans in which, in the year 1444 (thirteen years after the Pucel- 

s reputed mardyrdom), Pierre De Lys, chevalier, brother of the Pucelle, 
receives an island in the river Loire, which it seems he had formerly pos- 
sessed, and had given up upon entering the king’s service, in company 
with his sister, “ Jeanne la Pucelle,” with whom “ during bis absence and 
until the present time (1444) he had exposed himself in the king’s ser- 
vice,” &c. Had this been a pay travelling about with a 
ded “ Jeanne la Pacelle,” it is not likely the ion would have 
been conceded, or that the im would have escaped e: The 
Chronicle of Metz, after describing the taking and barning of Joan of Ac, 
adds, “‘ as they say, for the contrary has since proved.” The Chronicle of 
Lorraine, in relating the events of the siege of Compiegne, says that the 
Pucelle was lost sight of in the general confusion, and that her fate was 
unknown. To these arguments M. Delepierre adds the following to 
prove that she not enly escaped martyrdom, but lived to be wile. 

The Pére ier, an enthusiastic bibliographer, in searching some old 
manuscripts at Metz, found, among certain local notices, an account of 
a visit paid to Metz by “la Pucelle Jebanne,” who had been resident at 
“la Grange oz Ormes,” and was “ brow it to Metz, to speak to some of 
the gentry of Mentz, and called herself C ”? She is described as having 
visited her brothers, one of whom was called “ Messire Pierre” and was 
“ chevalier,’ and the other “le petit Jehan, ecuyer.” This was on the 
20th of May, 1436. The next day, her brothers took Joan to Boqueion ; 





she saw and conversed with many people, “ and was known by many 





400 








signs for the Pucelle Jehanne of France.” She went to several neigh- | 
bouring places, among others to Erlon, where she remained some time, 
and was much sought after, and was acknowledged by all who saw her) 
for the true Pucelle, and was at last married to Mons. de Hermoise, che- | 
valier, and lived with him at Metz. 1 | 
The Pere Vignier did not place implicit faith in this extraordinary ma- 
nuscript ; but a strange corroboration of its truth afterwards appeared. | 
The bibliographer was one day dining with M. des Armoises of Lor- | 
raine, when some question arose as to the genealogy of the host, and the | 
result was that the family archives were submitted to his inspection. In) 
turning over these long-undisturbed documents, he came upon a con- 
tract of marriage between Robert des Armoises and “ la Pucelle d’Or- 
léans.” This discovery made a great noise at the time, and a copy of | 
the ancient account of the Pucelle's visit to Metz was published in Dom 
Calmet’s Histoire de Lorraine. In 1740, when the sensation this discovery | 
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found among the archives of the city a memorandum of one Jacques |’ ar- 
gentier, who, under the date of 1435, entered the sum of eleven francs 

Je’ la Pucelle, and another of twelve livres, paid by the magistrates, 

August 21, 1436, to Jeban de Lys, brother of Jehanne la Pucelle, to en- | 
received by the king, who had presented him with a gratuity of one bun- 
dred francs. There is also in 1436 a charge of “ six livres parisis’”’ for 
Lorcher ; and again, “ to Jehanne Darmoises, as a present offered to 

her, August 1, 1439, after deliberation by the town council, for services | 
vres.”” The mention of the name “ Armoises” in these three testime- 
d and incidental ; the occurrence of the name of the 

rately contrived, if they were forgeries, should have been made for no | 

, bat allowed to lie in oblivion—are certainly very strong points, | 

pause to consider. ne fo 

It . be objected that Pope Calistus III., in delegating in the} 
year | a commission of inquiry into the justice of the sentence | 
nor did any part of the testimony of more than a hundred witnesses raise | 
any such question. But the Pire Vignier observes that this commission | 
had been condemned as a heretic and a renegade ; the question was whe- | 
the sentence had really taken place. 

Such is the summary of M. Delepierre’s not very lucidly stated argu- | 
remarking that the asserted circumstance of the Pucelle’s having called 
herself by a false name at the time of the visit to Metz suggests an ap-| 
= acceptance of the views offered by this remarkable “ Doute histo- | 

ue. 
ofa nature to interest only the bibliographical or historical antiquary. | 
Some of the seem scarcely worthy of the costly print and the good 

} 


had made was passed over, a member of the Literary Society of Orleans 
eight sous for entertainment of a messenger who had brought letters to | 
able bim to return to his sister. It is farther mentioned that he had been | 
the carriage of a letter from Jehanne la Pucelle, at Arion, to the king at | 
formed by her at the siege of the said town, two hundred and ten 
place, Erion or Asien, fs two; the improbability that forgeries so elabo- 
and constitute in b an arg which future historians must | 
| 
which condemned the Pucelle to death, made no question of her fate, | 
was appointed simply to determine the question of her orthodoxy; she | 
ther or not the condemnation was just, and not whether the execution of | 
ments. We leave it in the hands of our readers without comment, only 
| 
propriate solution of much of the difficulty which, at first sight, Opposes | 
he remaining contributions to the Miscellanies are, for the most part, 
company in which they find themselves. It is with much hesitation that 


we venture upon any public criticism of an undertaking so nearly pri- 
vate as this ; but we trust that the gentlemen who compose this select 
little “ Society” will excuse us for remarking on a want of definiteness | 
in their object. If they carry out their plan so as to include all rare or | 
unpublished works, or pleasant gossipy researches, which may have as 
good a right as some of the papers here published toa place in the se- 
ries, we do not see where the Miscellanies are to stop. Certainly the new 
library at the British Museum will be too small to hold them. 


-_— > 


A FEW MORE STRAY NOTES ABOUT STAGS. 


There is a perfervidum ienip about Deer, which renders them very | 
dangerous customers when they take a dislike or think that they are in- 
terfered with. None could have vouched for this better than one of the 

lant earls of Berkeley—Fitzbardinge was the older designation, as it 

the modern title, and do not the ancient nobles of the house sleep un- 
der the mynsterre tower of Bristol? In 1808 the Earl who then held the 
rkeley) was walking with his little son, when he was set upon by 
an American deer whose horns he seized with both hands, bravely keep- 
ing fast hold, after he was thrown down and trampled upon by the furi- 
ous beast. In this critical position he called out to the child not to be 
—to take from his pocket a knife, stab the deer, or if he could, cut 
his throat. The boy, who had the blood of the Fitzhardinges in his veins, 
is father’s t, found the knife, and went to work 
ut the noble child’s ¢ was greater 
and he could not sever the beast’s windpipe. Neverthe- 
he quailed not, but dealt the brutal assailant of his father so many 
given with a will, that, weakened by loss of blood, it was fain to 
¢ the best of its way from the struggle, just as the Earl was all but 
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aggressive courage. Now let us see what a stag can do 
e defensive. 
The tiger,—all the cat kind—as a general rule, take their prey by sur- 
stealing toward the victim so as to take it in the rear. Creeping 
and crouching, with vibrating tail when ready for the fatal spring, a roar 
strikes terror through the nervous system of the doomed, and, at the 
same instant the striped or spotted death is upon it. But forewarned is 
; detected and confronted, just as they were about 
deadly bound, have, more than once been disconcerted, and 
sullenly retraced their steps into the jungle. 
Those, therefi pl d the combat, promoted by William Duke 
of Cumberland, between a stag and a “ hunting tiger,”—as the beast of 
prey is described in the accounts which have come down to us, but which 
was, in all probability, a “ hunting leopard’’— manifested a very impro- 
vable acquaintance with physiology and the habits of animals. The 
arena, which was on a lawn by the road side was surrounded by strong 
toile fifteen feet in height. Into this space, and in the Ascot week, an 
old stag was turned, and gazed around as deer do especially when any- 
thing is new to them. Presently the “ tiger” was led in hoodwinked— 
as hunting leopards generally are in Asia till they are loosed on the game 
—by two “ blacks” who had the care of him. The hood was withdrawn : 
the “ tiger” was left free. The moment he saw the deer, he crouched, 
and advanced creeping like a house-cat with a bird or mouse in view, aad 
watching his opportunity of advantageously seizing his prey. But here 
the stag saw the approach of the foe, was instantly on his guard, and 
like a wise and brave general confronted the enemy, turning as he turned, 
and preventing the possibility of being taken in flank, On whatever side 
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the “tiger” made his advance, he beheld the long, strong, and sharp dag- | 
gers planted above that watchful determined brow, with a forest of pikes | 


above them, opposed to him. And so the combatants continued like two 
well matched cunning fencers, each on the alert to take the other off his 
_ This cautious warfare, which was amusing enough for some time, 
gan to grow tedious; nor did there seem any near prospect of victor 
on either side. But be, whose hand is said to have traced the bitter words 
on the back of the nine of diamonds at Culloden, was not the man to be 
satisfied with a bloodless result : and he inquired, whether, if the “ tiger”’ 
were irritated, the catastrophe might not be accelerated. Hs was told 
that such a proceeding might be dangerous; but his Royal Highness 
commanded it should be done. Princes must be obeyed. The “ ti- 
fer was irritated, and the beast became furious; but, instead of attack- 
ng the stag, he cleared the wy ies at one fierce elastic bound and 
was, instantly, among the terri people who fled in confusion each be- 
lieving himself to be the selected object of the infuriated “ tiger's” atten- 
tions. He, however, without heeding any of them, crossed the road and 
rashed into a wood which was em Not far from this covert a herd 
of fallow deer were quietly feeding. The “tiger” could now make his 
approaches according to his instincts; and, creeping from the covert, 
soon brought a deer, on whose haunch he had fastened, to the ground. 
His keepers, after some littie hesitation, took heart, ventured to ap h 
the seene of action, cut the poor deer's throat, separated the haunch, hold 
of which the beast of prey had never, for an instant, telaxed, hoodwinked 
was tas dewd _ — ee y= ae. 
w are ing down the stag in the engraving a 

to be the Old English or Bouthern Hounds, massive, tow tet we. pos 
during courage, acute olfac sense, and celebrated for the rich deep 
tone of their cry. They are all but extinct now, but a pack of them was 
hunted near Manchester so late as 1775. Fora long period the stag was 
hunted in England with slow hounds. When they were once laid on the 
burning scent which a red deer leaves, there was seldom a check, and the 
question was whether the chase or the pursuers would tire first. The 
comparatively modern stag-hound is a noble animal, whether we consider 
his symmetry, stature, courage, or docility, in obedience to which he 
stops when headed by the huntsman for the purpose of taking the deer 
alive ; but he has not the dash and fire of the fexhound. An ancestor of 

















the present Earl of Derby hunted the stag in Surrey with foxhounés | With such sensibilities and so noble a nature it is hardly to be won 
which went such a pace that they soon distanced the best mounted field. | dered at that the violence of his jealousy not uently 
The duration of a strong stag before hounds is very great; and if the | fects which remind one of the terrible act of the rather than 
records which notice some extraordinary examples were not quite trust- | wild revenge of an inferior animal. I are not uncommon of the in- 
worthy, the narrations would seem very like romance. In 1194 Richard | fidelity of a favourite hind bringing upon ber the mortal vengeanee 
of the lion’s heart is said to have chased a Hart from Sherwood Forest to ofthe master Deer. This wis well known in the New Forest and an in- 
Barnsdale in Yorkshire where the king lost him. This Hart Royal was | quest always sat upon the body of the hind that had been gored to death 
proclaimed at Tunbill in the county last named. Woe to those who did | by the offended stag. For man, till they find him out, deer have rather 
not set such proclamation. The proprietor of lands near the Forest | an affection ; and Pliny is not the only authority for their flying to 
of Blackmore in Dorsetshire killed a white hart which had afforded ovr | lord of the creation for protection from Both Hart and Hind 
third Henry no small amusement. A heavy fine under the name of easily tamed and soon made familiar by kindness ; and their di 
White Hart Silver was laid on the lands and was paid into the Exche- | makes them valuable attractions in the hands of those who draw 
quer so late as the reiga of our maidea Queen. A chase remarkable for | public to their equestrian entertainments or who like to a 
the evidence which it includes of strength and perseverance in deer and | for notoriety, by driviog an antlered team, four in hand. 
dogs, took place towards the close of the last century. The Earl of Tha- | be do for we hinted in our last ; 
net’s hounds bunted a stag which was turned out of Whinfield Park in | our friends are hard of belief on this point, we beg to infe 
Westmoreland. During the long and severe chase the noble animal kept | long, long, ago, a Countess of Chester kept milch hinds and made cheeas 
abead till the whole pack were thrown out with the exception of two fa- | of their milk as Archbishop Baldwin, to whom she presented some of the 
vourite hounds which, like those of black St. Hubert’s breed in the Lady | produce of her cheese-press when he journeyed through Wales in the year 
of the Lake, toiled after the swift game. At last, the stag came back to of our Lord 1188, well knew. 
the park out of which he had been turned, leaped the wall, and expired | What becomes of the immense number of horas shed annually after al- 
in the accomplishment of that supreme effort. One of the hounds fol- | lowing for all that the keepers and others get, is still a matter of great 
lowed up to the wall, where he fell exhausted, and died upon the spot: . doubt. Abounding as these horns do in the salt which is the basis of the 
the other was found dead at no great distance, There was no one to tell | universally used spirit of hartshorn, while the calcined residuum known as 
accurately the length of the chase, but it was seen at Red Kirks near | Burnt hartshorn was and perhaps is valued as a remedy in some disorders, 
Annan in Scotland, distant about forty-six miles by the post road; and | fluxes especially, they were actively sought for by the wholesale chemists, 
it was conjectured that the stag and the two brave hounds could not have | as well as by the cutlers. But the supply for both these purposes would 
run less than from seventy to eighty miles at a killing pace. The horns | wey be t for the b mewed. After long exposure, a deer’s 
of this stag which were the largest ever seen in that part of the country | horn becomes very light and friable ; and when in that state we believe 
and must | Aan formed such a head as inspired Waller's lines were set up | that many are consumed by the deer themselves to correct acidity or a 
on an evormous tree in the park, thenceforth called The Hart-horn Tree. | tendency to scouring ; a8 cows may be frequently seen in the country fre- 
They were, afterward, removed, and, at the commencement of the present qa heaps on which dry rejectamenta have been yo =, out 
centary, were at Julian’s Bower in the same county. __ | the weathered bones, chewing them vi usly, and swallowing the 
* * * But whatever this absence of a gall-bladder may have to do with | greater portion of what they select. And here we may observe that the 
the stag’s presumed longevity concerning which we shall presently have | enormous head to which we alluded in our last does not stand entirely 
to say a few more words, certain it is that the animal is so well organized alone. It is related that William Duke of Bavaria possessed a pair of 
and firmly put together that his tenacity of life is wonderful. Cats, it is | stag’s horns each of which exhibited twenty two antlers. So much for 
said, have nine lives; and those who are familiar with Condors, and Germany. In the collection of the Duke of Ferrara, Aldrovandi saw the 
Bears black, brown, and white, and have witnessed what their frames will | attire of a stag killed in the Duke’s territory so Se a bee antlers that 
endure even after being shot through the heart,—as, for example, was the it beat the German Head ; and Gesner was told of a head at Antwerp 
case of the white bear which swam out to sea from the gallant MacCor- | with fifteen branches on each beam. There is good evidenge that ivy has 
mick and his resolute boat-party—may read what follows with less doubt been found growing to the horns borne by a living stag ; and the worthy 
than the uninitiated ; though it is difficult to conce ve anything more as- | Scaliger, in his observations on the p in Theophrastus to that effeet. 
tonishing than the narrative with which we are about to illustrate the vi- | anxiously inquires what could have ied the seed of the plant there ? 
tality of the stag. With all due submission we venture to reply that the Yaya dns! in 
Those who have read Artemisia’s charming letters—and who has not? | giving his horas their final burnish against an ivied tree may have un- 
—will remember Lady Mary’s lively description of the Vienna ladies, and | consciously carried off on them a tender shoot or shoots of the parasitie 
their bourlé, which was the foundation of head dresses a yard high, requir- | mee the radicles of which may, in the season of mid-summer shoots, 
ing “as much art and experience to carry the load upright as to dance | have inserted themselves into or spread themselves upon some compara- 
upon May-day with the garland.’ Thank Heaven we have not gone back | tively succulent part of the horn and there continued to cling. 
to this abomination ; but let us not be toosure. Her Ladyship wrote in| The enormous longevity attributed to the stag may be traced to the 
the days of English hoops, and she adds “ Their whalebone petticoats | old Ascrean. Pliny, quoting Hesiod, gives the crow a lease of life nine 
outdo ours by several yards circumference, and cover some acres of | times as long as that allotted to man, four times the crow’s length of days 
ground. You may easily suppose this extraordinary dress sets offyand | to stags, and three times this last duration of life to ravens: a calculation 
improves the natural ugliness with which God Almighty has been | which would allot to the stag somewhere about 3600 years and 19800 te 
pleased to endow them, generally speaking. Even the lovely Empress the raven. 
herself is obliged to comply, in some degree with these absurd fashioas.” | ** * * Ifyou would pursue this theme further, consult Aratas, Au- 
We can now nearly match the petiicoats. Lady Mary then describes a | tomedon, Synesius and many others, (quoted by the learned Jo. Davi- 
shooting match by the court ladies.—presided over by this “ Juno” and | sius), who have also imitated Hesiod. biless, people were confirmed 
“ Venus” of an Empress whose beauty she so vividly paints with ber pen | in their belief of these marvels by the stories current from time to time 
—their light guns, and their elegant “Cupid,” “ Fortune,” and laurel | of stags found with collars over which the flesh had pay ore 
wreathed “Sword,” targets. But the German ladies were not always | Such was the collar inseribed Diomedes Diane which Diomede dedi- 
content with such bloodless victories. cated to the goddess in her temple and fastened round the neck of a 
In September, 1686. Frederic William Elector of Brandenburgh | stag which was, afterward, i) tenes by Agathocles king of Sicily be- 
and his Electress, Dorothea, having taken their dinner, were hunting in | tween whose time and that of Diomede ages had intervened. Then there 
an open chair, about half a mile from Ciistrin, on the Oder. Right be- | was the collared stag roused by the dogs when Charles the sixth of 
fore them and ata distance of about a hondred paces, they saw a most | France was hunting in the Forest of Senlis, which the king commanded 
stately stag standing with his head averted from them, but his left side , should be hurt by no weapon and which was taken in the toils. On his 
presented toward the left side of the chair. Her most serene highness | collar was engraved Hoc me Cwsar donavit. The lovers of the marvelious 
raised her fusil, took deliberate aim and hit him with a leaden bullet. | would have it that great Julias was the Cesar who had presented 
The stricken deer moved slowly off, losing a great quantity of blood as | stag with his collar ; but some shrewd observers wanted to know why 
he went, to the distance of three or four bundred paces, and, tottering | might not have been that some modern German Kaisar had made the 
with weakness, took refuge in a ditch. There M. Consart, the elector’s on. Charles, however thenceforth took for his ——- a 
gunsmith, found him by the help of his spaniel. The deer was on his legs, | wearing a golden crown round his neck ; and two other were, 
and Consart, by command of the elector, levelled and shot him in the | ward, added to the three golden lilies. Then there was the Hind 
back part of the head where the ball lodged. The deer kept his legs. | voured by Augustus, as related by A2milian. Whenever the hanters 
Finding that he did not full, Consart advanced six paces and lodged a 


came up she was protected by her collar almost hidden by the growth ef 

third ball under his left ear, The stag instantly dropped and lay mo- | flesh and hide over it, but on which were visible the engraved words ef 

tionless, salvation— Noli me tangere quia Cesaris sum. Petrarch has prettily turned 
While the - tee in this one, — _—— pot mie Aad this in his 157th Sonnet, beginning 

tor’s master orse dragged him out itch, 4 m . 

near the chair, which was cow come up. The elector commanded his ae aa 

master of the horse and the forester, to look for the wound which the ee. ee. 

electress had inflicted. They found that the ball had entered close by | Nessun mi tocchi, al bel collo d’intorno Scritto avea di diamanti e di topasj ; 

the upper end of the bone of the left fore-leg, just under the shoulder- | Libera farmial mio Cesare parve. 

blade, and, with their fingers, they traced it into the cavity of the breast 

and on toward the right side. 
Then the forester was sent to get a cart from some peasants in the 

neighbourhood, but the vehicle did not arrive for three quarters of an 

hour. The rustics who came with the cart, turned the stag, which was 

lying on its side apparently lifeless, upon its belly, laid hold of its horns, 

lifted the head into the cart, and were about to raise the body, when the 

stag jumped to his feet, sprang from them, and to the amazement and 

consternation of all present traversed the country with wondrous swift- 
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But we will not weary you with other instances; nor must it be 
supposed that these marvellous stories were universally credited. 
Though Aristotle and Pliny hint that the stag may owe his length of 
life to the absence of gall, the former expressed his doubts as to its great 
longevity observing that nothing certain was known about it, but that 
neither the time of gestation nor the growth of the calf indicated a very 
long life. It is not improbable that, to solve this problem, his great pa- 
pil turned out the stags with golden collars which were said to have 
been taken by hunters a hu ears after the decease of Alexander, 
with the flesh growa over the co Indeed Solinus states that this 
was the conqueror’s object in turning out the collared deer. Pliny who 
also refers to these deer, treats the longevity attributed to the stag by 

ized red 


ness, 

They then hunted bim with hounds, nearly two miles toward the Oder. 
Then the dogs surrounded him, and the forester coming up shot oim in the 
hinder part of the back. 

Away went the stag again, as if he bore a charmed life; but was, at 
last pulled down and killed by the dogs. 

They brought the carcase to the Elector’s lodge, and here this all but 
immortal stag was broken by the hunters who found the heart per- 
forated by the ball which had gone right through. This they thought so 
surprising that they represented the fact to their most serene electoral 
highnesses who directed that the carcase should be carefully examined by 
Dr.Willick and Dr. March, their physicians. In their report of the autopsy 
it was stated that the ball had penetrated the posterior of the heart, and 
passed through the middie of the right and a portion of the left ventricle; 
and that it had passed out through the anterior part of the heart, under 
the right auricle. The wound was sufficiently large to admit a finger, | 
and the fleshy fibres of the surrounding parts were much lacerated and 
contused. 

Thus it is that we use God’s creatures, for our sports :—to glut our 
appetite : creatures which have organs, dimensions, passions. ye may 
talk as we will of the instinctive brutality of the tiger ; but nothing can 
exceed the wanton ferocity of intellectual man. Had we even a shred of 
the mantle of the melancholy Jaques we could moralize on this. For the | cyclopedia of laws and facts ; but in his brother, we never for a moment 
stag is a most intelligent and susceptible creature—curious almost to a | lose sight of the warm sympathies and genial love of home which en- 
fault and when not under the influence of Cupid or Bellona most mild | deared a quil, unimpassioned nature to all with whom it came in con- 
and gentle withal. tact. It is, therefore, from his friendships and his writings that the life 

“ The Hart is strangely amazed when he hears any one call or whistle | and workings of Wilhelm von Humboldt must be Unhappily, 

in 
: tution 
» for 


Hesiod asa fable. Our humble belief is that the best or, 
deer, with every advantage, would be considered a quadrupedal Methe- 
selah if he lived for half a century. We do not mean to say that such an 
age may not be attained ; but it must be very rare ; or there is no faith 
in odontology. 





WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. 
Notice of his “ Life and Character,” by Von R. Haym. 

The life of Wilhelm von Humboldt can never lose its interest for eal- 
tivated readers. He and his great brother for some fifty years repre- 
sented the best tendencies of their nation and their time. While 
looked down upon politics from an upper region of thought, they were 
something more than the chieftains of German philosophy. The course 
of many years and varied pursuits brought them—the elder brother espe- 
cially—into contact with the most opposite circles and men. Unconsei- 
ously, perhaps unjustly, from the very profundity and extent of his le 
bours. we are tempted to regard Alexander von Humboldt as a mere en- 








in his fist : For trial of which, some seeing a Hart in the Plaia in motion, | his biographer has preferred to write a critical narrative, trac — 

have called after him saying Ware, Ware, or Tuke heed; and thereupon | acts and philosophical treatises to their hidden source in the 
have seen him instantly turn back, making some little stand. He hear- | of the mind. Such a plan necessarily involves not a little 
eth very perfectly when his Head and Ears are erected ; but heareth im- | most dissimilar results are commonly referred to one or two : 
perfectly when he holdeth them down. When he is on foot, and not | and chapters swell most unduly under such a process. There is mueh 
afraid, he wonders at everything he seeth, and taketh pleasure to gaze at | clever thought in Herr Haym’s book, but it might have been reduced 
y + Timid all thi peodasion of eritioiem the Leading facts of the hero's lie are 
The last two assertions which are quite true are also to be found in | Ami : i fac 8 lite are 
the 32nd Chapter of the eighth book (De Cervis) of the Roman Naturalist | barely recorded. Not a siagle letter is given in full, er poems and 
who remarks with regard to the final one that when approached by the more characteristic prose = are rarely quoted. cee ot mages 
hunter, they gaze with admiration at his bow and arrows. This curiosity | for 6 ae) } oog thy diene of & sy hm ey ft bimeelf. 
eae et: portman arte even now, from many of Herr Haym’s conclusions, It is quite certain 
- y to think that 

some 


The wild Geer th, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. 
Nor did their fondness for music escape the notice of Pliny,—‘ Mulcen- 
tur fistula pastorali et cantu’’—and it is but too true that pipe of the 
shepherd has in more modern times been brought into play to lure the 
pecting creature to its destruction. Of the power of music over the 
sensitive animal Playford gives a remarkable instance. He relates that 
when travelling, he met on the road near Ro , aherd of about twenty 
stags, following a bagpipe and violin. While the music played, the stags 
went forward, when it ceased they all stood still, and in this manner 
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of knowing Goethe, were 
Prussian gentry. T 
ily. Naturally, 


birth was 1767) were what would now be called encyclopedists—quiet, 
sensible men of varied culture, who thought without obscurity, 
Fondly Raton, and Bonet ry A German Plato, 

\ ; a ¥ 0, 
markebh je of the teachers in Tegel. "To these influences succeeded, in 
| University life, those of Heyne, the great Greek scholar—Jacobi, 
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they were brought out of Yorkshire to Hamptoa Court. Waller well 
knew this love for sweet sounds and has made the most of it in singing 
*“ Of my Lady Isabella playing on the Lute.” 
Here Love takes stand, and while she charmes the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the listening deer— 
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poet of transcendental philosophy—and Forster, the botanist who had friend. Humboldt, who had known her in Youth, corresponded with | But the arrangement b: 


accompanied Cook in his voyages. These were somewhat distracting in- | her on the closest terms of intimacy ; and to those letters we would 
fluences for a law student in Giittingen. It is curious to think what a refer all who would wish to get some idea of his character. Friend- 
very different circle was growing up, not five years later, in Jena, where ship and home were not long to remain unclouded. The death of 
the ‘brothers Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, were listening to Fichte and Frau von Humboldt in 1829 was the first great stroke that parted her 
Schelling, and themselves laying the foundations of the Romantic school. husband from the world. He shrank back upon himself. “So long as 
It is characteristic of Wilhelm von Humboldt that he never belonged to I can live on, with the recollection of her unimpaired, in seclusion and 
a set, and mixed very little with his contemporaries in age. But his | solitude, I do nut complain, and am even not unhappy.” In 1835 he 
largeness of heart kept him free from the pedaatry of the Zi/wminati in the | followed her whom he had lost. “ Think often upon me,” he said, on 
tal, and he never joined in the ou against Romanticism. After | his deathbed, “but think with cheerfulness ; I have been very happy ; 
two years of travel, during which he visited Paris “to attend the obse- | even to-day has been a glorious day for me ; for love is the highest 
quies of despotism,” Humboldt entered upon official life in Berlin in | good. I shall soon be with my mother, and catch a glimpse of the 
1790. Bat even his marriage in the next year could not fetter him to | higher order of the world.” The marble presence of Hope, as Thor- 
the routine of a bureau, which he looked upon merely as a branch of eda- waldsen’s fancy conceived it, stands grandly over the grave in Tegel, 
cation. “Form thyself, and work upon others through being what thou | where Wilhelm von Humboldt sleeps by the side of his wife. “I had 
art,” were his maxims even at this date, as he told Forster. Accordingly, | not thought,” said the brother, who lives to remember him, “ that my 
in 1792, he withdrew from Berlin, and devoted himself for a period of | old age had so many tears left.” 
sixteen happy years to study. Heyne got from him the hints which were } 
afterwards e ed and matured in the work on Homer. Schiller lived | 











in the most trustful intercourse with a nature as pure as his own, and de- 
rived a scientific impulse, which displayed itself in essays and philosophi- 


ASTRABAD, AND THE CASPIAN SEA. 


cal poems. It is more difficult to understand Humboldt as the commen- On the south east coast of the Caspian Sea lies the small, but impor- 


tator of Goethe’s Hermann and 


self-reliance, the habit of self-analysis, and the tendency to look upon | sidered as the private paternal estate of the Shah. 


everything in nature as ma/ériel for self-education, were qualities common 
alike to the great poet and the great man. Indeed, these and the appre- 
ciation of art contributed as it were a Greek element to Humboldt’s char- 
acter. Hence, when Minister at Rome (between 1802 and 1806,) he ex- 
— a hope that the city might never be well governed, because civi- 

tion and the antique could not flourish together. This was the selfish- 
ness of philosophical thought which looked on the world of men as a 


school rather than a society, His practice was better than his theory. | 


The Prussian Embassy was the home of needy men of letters, and of ob- 
scure artists such as Rauch and Thorwaldsen then were. He was the 
first Protestant who obtained from the love of the Roman people the sad 
privilege of a private burial-place for his son. The intimacy with Gentz 
—so singular that it cannot be passed over—belongs to the period pre- 
ceding Roman embassy. Gentz was one of the little notabilities of a 
great time—noisy from his impulsive sympathies in literature and poli- 
tics, clear and witty from living with men of the world, somewhat venal 
from disreputable necessities, and destined to end his life in blasé of all 


* good efforts, and in the Austrian service. His most creditable points 


were his admiration of Burke and his hostility to France. at a time when 
it might have paid him to have taken a different line. Humboldt seems 
to have enjoyed the flash and sparkle of his associate’s nature, and to 
have given his trashy sentimentality more credit for good than it de- 
served. Gentz fora time yielded to the ‘ascendancy of a massive and 
upright character ; but he soon recovered when they had once parted, 
and he wrote a few years after from Vienna to say how immeasurably he 
felt himeelt raised above Humboldt. 

When the disaster of Jena and the disgrace of French occupation 
avenged Prussian treachery to the cause of Europe, Humboldt felt that 
his place was in his ruined country. A feeling seems to have crossed his 
mind, that philosopby is not the only pursuit by which a nation is made 
great. “ The seeds of our misfortunes,” he writes, “‘ were hidden in the 
carelessness of our former pleasant occupations. Long ago I have trem- 
bled for what the issue might be.” The first occupation that offered itself 
was the Ministry of Public Education ; and Humboldt is said to have 
done good services in promoting reforms and making trial of new me- 

such as the Pestalozzian. But the state of the finances did not al- 
low of any large expenditure, and the patriot sighed to be employed in 
the more real business of the times. He obtained his wish, and was sent 
to Vienna as Plenipotentiary in 1810. The post was one of extreme im- 
ew when the representative of Prussia became also a member of the 
plomatic Congress which followed the triumpbs of the allies, and re- 
modelled the kingdoms of Europe. The future condition of Germany, 
and the guarantees to be exacted from France, were the questions prac- 
tically of most importance to the envoy of a German Court between 1513 
and 1816. Talleyrand, who was broughfinto contact with Humboldt 
hy on many necessities, characterized him as “an incarnate sophism.”’ 
is shallow. sharp definition was of course inadequate to convey the 
whole character of the man, yet it was not without a spice of malicious 
truth. Theories about the qoaies of complete eelf-eulficienc , and the 
es of Hellenic and Teu 
was set to deal with thirty-nine petty Courts and an incongruous 
body politic. Every little State of Germany, its Hesses and Saxonies, 
to Humboldt a substantive form of life ; and he shrunk from 
merging a definite individuality of centralized empire. A federal union, 
like the Achean league, appeared to offer the true solution of his views ; 
and such a form was declared impossible by practical statesmen like 
@'Istria. Nor was the abstract thinker much more suc- 
cessful when he entered Paris with the soldiers of Waterloo to define the 
limits of their victories. Moderate, even in the flush of triumph, towards 
the foe of s0 many pure he was assailed with the coarsest virulence by 
Blacher for betraying the cause of his country. Sincerely anxious to 
assert what he thought the true claims of Prussia, he found himself alone 
in the Paris Conferences. Castlereagh, judging from the English point 
of view, did not care to assist in exacting territorial concessions. Met- 
ternich did not wish to aggrandize a. And Talleyrand indemni- 
fied himself for many mortifications, and courted popularity under the 
new régime in France, by treating with studied insult and disregard the 
tative of a minor State. 
an honourable exile as Ambassador in London, Humboldt was 
recalled in 1819 to become Minister of Social and Communal Affairs in 
For the reaction against constitutional and liberal ten- 


blic 

ieaaien already made rapid progress in the Court of Berlin. Hum- 
boldt’s labours therefore were confined to the drawing up a constitution, 
w remained, like the royal promises, on paper. e the politicians 
of the Holy Alliance, though animated by very different motives, Hum- 
boldt pronounced for a representation based upon classes. This, he said, 
was organic life—to choose delegates by counting heads was to recognise 
only the distinctions of number Jey mass. By a very —— eee 
ment of this theory, every city every province was to have its com- 
munal chamber. The pa a 4 

Parliament. But the Prussian Ministry saw the importance of fosterin 
local at the expense of national independence ; and all that concern 
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It was a concession wrung from Hardenberg by the voice of | 


the central assembly was postponed indefinitely. Humboldt was not | we fee ee against the loveliness of Bristol. The city of the mar- 
long i monstrate agai breac! ith. After | Vellous 
not yy by he was pee aay ~ a 54 pile pwphvee whoee favour we are disposed to think some such matrimonial bait will 


the retiring pension which was his due ; but he retired without bitter- 
ness and without regret. “He would have 
wrote to Varnhagen, “ tor 
could thus have been enabled to stand above events in decisive greatness 





and firmness. wi 
The nature of the philological labours which occupied the Minister’s | The other day we read that the women of Leicester, in flat defiance of 
as the true iviveGection to the Uitbory emery Aa. | | individual with an address, in order to console him. They bad perhaps 


leisure can only be briefly i 


5 


To him and to our countryman Prichard belongs the credit of having 
treated grammar philosophically. The 

Several parts, wit! 
be the e 
best felt if we remember how crude were the efforts that 


nect two dissimilar families of 


| en poge Bedrregt and here and there in his 
an attempt to reconci 
corrected and modified this @ priori tendeney 


f 


acquainted with the Bhagavad-Gita, and was strangely attracted by the | in the Ark. Tad etden, bet os ax enaaaneieteh ath eon aettemee to 


show 
umboldt’s old age seemed the splendid sunset of an almost unclouded | keep it tidy, offices which the Orientals have an old habit of confiding to 
day. + thoughts and the profound investigation of truth, an honour- | their 
able and devoted friends, and the hgppiness of a married union 
which, in life’s late autumn, bloomed into second love, were the crown 
of 


of bis countrymen. 


without affection. Romantically desiring truth and purity, | dently, some such occupation 
Sb: eso the el ut we Toy eran not ca, aanes Beige seem al ol 
consciousness t was very justly | terests is not clear, ach as ii iggy ao 
. her isolation she had one | devolves upon ber and them, they will all take, by the rales of descent. 








tonic civilization, misled the philosopher | 


of course, included the idea of a national | Bristolian would toss you over St. Augustine’s Back, or into the Severn, 


ferred,” fully ; for we had good hopes of a city that, at the last election turned 
all part in F may drama a Bistory, if be | out a very pretentious and useless personage, Sir Joshua Walmsley. The 


; em ba — Lge get 9 in its | hat— 
ts gradual evolutien of latent forms, was shown to ri “ 
* : : = “ The tear that is wi with a little Address, 
on of human life. bh a gn Rib teen! Member) May be followed pore , by a smile.” 
it—how the similar sound of a dozen words had often been used to con- 
i h. Humboldt’s method was like the | proverbial for the little address with which he took up any political 
—it replaced the rough material question. But, not satisfied, the Leicester Women have been holding a 
this ele-nent of growth he traced 
—organic | Mrs. Woodford was in the chair, and Mrs. Cockayne, Mrs. Wigfield, 
, as Miiller more justly calls them—of which San- | and Mrs. King, were the principal speakers. It is stated in the rt 
scrit and Chinese are characteristic types. In his inquiries into the gene- | that though the active people in the matter were of the humbler class, 
sis of epeech, Humboldt was curiously influenced by recollections of the Leicester 
grammatical labours we | Woodford, Cocky, and 
le the forms of speech with the forms of the un- | astonishingly. 
But an almost unrivalled acquaintance with different | show her equality with him. and that had he —_ meant to trample on 


It was at | we admit, is a grievance, but as regards Mrs, Wigfield, we : 
a Friend” were written. They | cijeetions to her ging about with o:tanheuninn, Mf Sp wane Nese 
| 


Dorothea, and the friend of Gentz. But | 88+ Persian province of Astrabad. It is the ancient Hyrcania, and is con- | 


n the river Astor, | 
| which traverses it, stands the city of Astrabad, whence the farsighted 
Oriental gazes on Khorassan, or the Province of the Sun. It is governed | 
by a member of the Shah’s family, and rumour says, that its palaces con- | 
tain vast secreted treasures of gold and jewellery. The fortifications, | 
though not extensive, are of considerable importance. Astrabad contains | 
| about twenty five thousand inhabitants, according to the loosely calcu- 
lated census of the empire. 

The river upon which it is situated falls into the south east point of 
| the Caspian Sea, which here has for its boundaries Persia and Indepen- 
| dent Tartary, while, on the north and west, it is encom: by Russia. 
| Along the eastern border there are several deep indentations ; though, 

round the remainder of the coast, the outline is almost unbroken, except 
where a ridge of the Caucasus projects forty miles from the western 
|shore. At this point, some glimpses of the picturesque are afforded, but, 
for the most part, there is little attraction in these level coasts, which, 
occupied chiefly by marshy plains or desert steppes, present a peculiarly 
desolate appearance. The depth of the waters is, for some distance, very 
small—often not exceeding twelve feet, while the middle parts vary from 
| one hundred to three hundred feet ; and a celebrated authority, travel- 
| ling, states that ‘no bottom would be found with a line of four hundred 
; and eighty fathoms.’’ The water is less salt than that of the ocean. 
It presents great varieties of climate. The northern jon, unshel- 
| tered from the fierce blasts of the steppes, are frozen during four months 
of winter, as far south as the mouth of the Terek. Beyond this, the effect 
| of the high chain of mountains is to diminish the cold, by giving mois- 
ture to the air, deflecting the cold currents, and affording shelter. But 
| on the east side, bordering the low steppes, the ice often appears as far 
| south as the parallel of forty degrees ; and the Turcomans pass on horse- 
| back across the Balkhan Bay, and the Channel of Krasnoodsk, to the 
| island of Scheleken, though the waters are in the parallel of the Bay of 
Naples. The heat of summer, even on the northern shores, is very great, 
| and on the bare steppes, without the shade of rock or tree, is sometimes 
intolerable. 
Notwithstanding the coldness of the northern and middle portions, 
where ice is largely formed, so dry is the air, that all the water which 
| the Caspian receives is carried off by evaporation It is even maintained 
by some, in deference to the researches of Murchison, M. de Verneuil, 
and others, that its waters are continually shrinking, and that it once 
extended over an area many times larger than that which it at present 
; occupies. Saline springs issue in many places from beds of salt, and in 
' others the water is impreguated with naphtha and bitter salts, which ex- 
ist in such quantity that few animals can live in it, The fishes of the 
Caspian are of comparatively few species, belonging chiefly to fresh 
water genera ; while its fauna, which is sup to be limited, remains 
altogether unexplored. Owing to the shallowness of the sea in some 
parts, and the savage character of the tribes on the eastern shore, navi- 
| gation is difficult, and there are few inducements to trading. Only a 
few ill built vessels have been engaged on its waters until recently, 
| when steamers were employed by the Russian Government. 
The length of the Caspian is about seven hundred miles, and its greatest 
| breadth about four hundred and twenty. Formerly, as we have hinted, it 
| is supposed to have been much more extensive, some ——— believ- 
| ing that it was connected, “ a winding channel, with the B Sea. By 
| the Tartars, indeed. it is called the White Sea, “ the pride of the Black.” 
| Nothing could be more remarkable than the circumstance of its dwind- 
| ling away, because it receives the waters of at least eighty rivers, besides 
| the Volga. It has no tides, but the wind occasionally blowing with ama- 
or four feet, 
| When these gales cease, the sea sinks to its natural level, but a prodi- 
gious swell remains, dangerous to the smaller craft. 
| Notwithstanding its difficult navigation, the Caspian has been frequen- 
| ted by sailors from a very early period. Patrocius sailed over it. Peter 
| the Great launched a fleet upon its waves. Its commerce is estimated at 
| a value of three millions of roubles. No sea in the world produces so 
much fish. The sturgeon caught in the Russian fisheries alone are 
worth, annually, two millions of roubles. They proceed in shoals a con- 
siderable way up the rivers, without any apparent diminution of their 
numbers. The Caspian salmon are remarkably fine, while its herrings 
| are so abundant that, after « tempest, the shores of Ghilan and Mazander- 
| an are literally covered with them. 
a ooo 
WIGGY-CUM-COCKY. 
| The Women of Bristol once upon a time—there is no harm in mention- 
' ing it now—were so singularly uufavoured by the deity who confers the 
gift of Beauty (we apologise for not naming her, but our Lempriére has 
been borrowed by a contributor to the y Review), that in order to 
|help them to those necessaries of feminine life—husbands, it was decreed 
| that the freedom of the City of Bristol should be given to —y man who 
| would go into conjugal slavery with a Bristol girl. Now, of course, a 





| zing power, from the north or south, raises the surface 


| did you assert that the ladies of the place are not perfect angele. 
e, even did not truth and gallantry forbid it, should scorn to advance 


y produces marvellous girls. But there is another town in 
one of these days be wanted. This town is Leicester. We say it sorrow- 


Leicester women, however, seem to lack the brains of their lords and 
masters. 
their duty to their superiors who had ejected Joshua, went to that 


| heard from Cowper (though it is doubtfui whether such fast females 
could condescend to read a mere virtuous namby-pamby, moral writer) 


This little Address onght to have cheered Joshua, who was himself 


in the Town Hall, in favour of Woman’s Rights. 


| the ladies of the movement. The account of what 


ing said is brief, but Mother 





also complained that though Miriam was allowed to go abou 
with a timbrel, “ our women are not permitted to speak in public.” This, 


ment-sellers find any difficulty in suppl her with a timbrel. Evi- 
: wie ber — She then denounced Pri- 
itare interferes with woman’s in- 


t | to say actual dangers. So there were thirty 
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esr reenter ee 
a which one child is born after another, is, We ad- 
| mit, a question for the ladies, and if they can settle it in any other way 
| than at present, we see no objection. 
But the grand allegation, and that which the meeting chiefly cheered 
and relied u was this: “ Woman is man’s equal in everything—ex- 
| cept physi strength.” 
| O Wiggy! O Cocky! 0 all you womenfof Leicester, and everywhere 
| else, will you kindly consider, only for a minute, what this little extra 
| gift of Physical Strength, of which you speak so lightly, means, and 
| what are its responsibilities? It means, getting up every morning, 
| whether you like it or not, working one’s hardest at what work one can 
| get, pleasant or hateful, fighting for the pay thereof, beating off all who 
| would touch that pay, and taking it home to buy food and clothes for 
| you and your children, It means building the houses you live in, the 
| carriages you ride in, the steamers you go pleasuring in, and being fined, 
| imprisoned, or transported, if the houses fall, the carriages run off lines, 
| or the ships go down. It means ploughing and sowing and reaping, that 
| you may have bread for puddings and poultices. It means sailing the 
| ocean to fetch you tea to chatter over, and silks to flirt in. It means pay- 





| ing your debts while one can, and when one can’t, going to prison for 


em. It means keeping you, from wedding-ring to coffiu-rings, and being 
scoffed at by the world, and kicked at by the law, if, during taat period. 
one neglects the work. This is a little of what yrs Strength means 
—that little exception to perfect ogely And 0 Cocky! 5 Wiggy! 
O all of you! we are very happy that it should be so, if you will just 
dust up our Arks, and keep them tidy, comb the hair of our little ghil- 
dren, and sometimes see to a button, Come, girls, come, it’s not a hard 
bargain for you after all. 

But catch us marrying a Leicester woman—at least unless Leicester, 
female, repudiates the Wiggy-cum-Cocky demonstration. Let Leicester 
get a name for this sort of thing, and its spinsters will find it no easy 
matter to get any other names than those they now wear. The Mayor 
will have to bait the trap with freedoms.— Punch. 


s —— 
THE MEN WHO LEARN NOTHING AND FORGET NOTHING. 


There may be something in the character of the fanatical Democrais 
of the Continent which extorts admiration, if not respect ; but certainly 
nothing that we know of their British imitators leads us tv believe that 
the language or conduct of the race will gain by translation into English 
diction or by application to English circumstances, Mr. Smith O’Brien 
has been looked upon for man, A years as the least offensive of the Lrish 
malcontents. Like the King Henry VI. of the classic Pinnock, he has 
been “ respectable rather for the vices he wanted than for the virtues he 
.’ He was of a good family in Munster, which claimed descent 
from Brian Boru, he was known to be of irritable temperament, he had 
no reason to practise agitation for his own advantage, and 
might be presumed sincere ; so, in spite of insolence, perversity, seditious 
speeches, incentives to rebellion, and py pres in an actual rising, he 
bas been allowed to keep something a fair character. It is a siaga- 
lar feature of our social system that a man who has committed the high- 
est offence known to the law should still not entirely lose caste among 
his fellows, merely because his obstinacy and malevolence and mischief 
were coupled with a kind of morbid sense of honour which restrained him 
from the meannesses of some around him. Mr. Smith O’Brien returned 
from his banishment a few months ago with a pretty clear reputation. 
He had been abroad some eight years, and, if a true patriot, ought to 
have long since learnt to sigh forareturn to his country, People, there- 
fore, were disposed to believe that, being a sadder, he would preve a 
wiser man. He would doubtless return to Ireland forgetful of the king- 
dom of Manster, or even of the glories of a Celtic meeting, and would 
either retire completely into private life, or use whatever influence re- 
pales to him for the improvement of those ia his immediate neighbour- 


What course the fallen agitator may intend to pursue we cannot say. 
Ireland is now content and peaceable ; population has diminished and 
production has increased ; the voice of sedition is hushed; the army is 
small, yet large enough for the garrison of a tranquil land; the plat- 
form orator’s trade is gone. It would seem, certainly, that if even Mr. 
Smith O’Brien desires to retura to political life, he would do well to re- 
cognize the bn change that has taken place during his residenee in 
Australia Belgium. To an observer it epeeere that he has two careers 
before him—either to lead a private life and perform the duties of a eoun- 
wy gentleman, or to wipe out the remembrances of his former follies by 
a few years of moderate behaviour, and then once more to enter the 
litical arena. Bat if ever aman was intent on his own humiliation it was 
the late member for Limerick when he wrote the letter to Mr. O'Flaherty, 
which in our Irish intelligence ay. If this be the way 
in which men who have pase a re nt part in Irish politics can 
bring themselves to write, Ireland may well despair of regenera- 
tion from the exertions of her patriots, Mr. O’Brien was the leader in a 
movement which had the sympathy of a numerous, though m' ) 
band of Irishmen ; he had a place in the history of his time, and his agi- 
tation, his insurrection, his capture and condemnation, are at least part 
of the later annals of the country. 

One would think that he would have sufficient sense of decency and 
dignity to avoid lowering the events in which he had ashare. Yet, un- 
able to avoid mingling in the petty conflicts of commonplace Irish life, 
the hero of Ballin now, after the lapse of nine years, dilates on the 
most miserable part of his adventures in 1848. é abstraction of cer- 
tain letters from his portmanteau he feels, after all his exile and suffer- 
ings, to be a terrible grievance, and he so far as to accuse the Gene- 
ral who received him after his capture of a base piece of espionage, com- 
mitted under influences to which he affects to allude in a covert manner. 
It appears that after Mr. O’Brien was at Tharles he asked 
General M’Donald’s leave to send for a portmanteau which he had left at 
Cashel. When a prisoner has been arrested for high treason a few days 
after having had a skirmish with the Queen’s forces, when he is placed un- 
dert he charge of a military officer, who has reason to believe that he has 
been , and is still corresponding, with rebels about him, it 
seems but natural that any articles forwarded to him should undergo 
inspection. The portmanteau of Mr, Smith O’Brien was examined as any 
box or bag of a suspected political offender would have been, and a sen- 
sible man would long have forgotten the circumstance. 

But this perverse and ill-conditioned gentleman forgets nothing, and 
probably imagines a great deal. When he was captured the General 
offered him a glass of aad other civilities, and Mr. O’Brien 
asserts that he spoke in an incoherent manner. As his letter to Mr. 
O'Flaherty is directed against Sir T. Redington, so it is insinuated that 
the latter gave way to a wanton and impudent curiosity in inspecting the 
contents of his portmanteau. How far the writer descends is shown by the 
accusation that a set of studs was abstracted by the officials at the Castle. The 
whole letter is a proof of what miserable materials the leaders of the Irish 
Rebellion were composed. Take the Democrats of France and Italy— 

rongheaded, desperate, as they are. Can any one believe 
that Mazzini or one of his friends would remember whether in the crisis 
of 1848 a paltry set of studs was forthcoming or all his shirts were right * 
Would the men who rose the other day in Italy recollect years after with 
what air they were offered champagne; orif they did recollect it, would they 
care to publish a sneer against the courteous who thus endeavoured 
to show them respect ? Such statements, such insinuations, and such a 
tone as belong to Mr. O’Brien’s letter are the best proofs of the hollow- 
ness of his cause and the feebleness and vanity of the men who sup- 
ported it.—Times. 

A 


THE PREDICTIONS OF SIR C. NAPIER. 

It bas long been set down among the singularities of our race that an 
Englishman is more than half satisfied when he knows the canses of a dis- 
aster. No doubt he is a very } yen ye “ — ~ finds in BA, suf- 
ficient popes | a compensation for ac ure. t be so, our ere 

an 


will find store of comfort in the of Sir Charles Napier’s 
published opinions on the condition of the Army, and some ex- 
tracts from the more recent official of the Governor-General. 


. Besides a mono- | her, she would have been taken from his foot. This is highly superior | Any one who reads the former, unless resides under the shade of some 
his best known works are | logic, but why was she not taken from his head, to make the equality Digootes oe satire Citemasne eR, Sealy Veen ee eee 
But, later in life, he became | still more clear? Equal provision was made for her, Mrs. Wiggy says, bale, Ras cmngies ae Dag tat tems 6 Sore Oe tary 


m 
turns out to be. That, no doubt, has reaction Gat'hns 0 
theusand times instilled a false security, and the thought of re- 
form. It bas gone on in this way for ions ; it answers; no other 
way would answer, for what we can tell. True, there are misgivings, not 
there time when there were not people to tell us our 
never was a 
empire hung on a thread. B Heber says that Lord Combermere 
been forced to raise the siege of Bhurtpore, as Lake had done twent 
years before, every man from the Sutlej to the Nerbudda who had a sword, 
or who could either buy or steal a horse, would have risen ‘nst us. 
It so happens that, chiefly owing to the imtense jealousy the Indian 





Government, and the incubus which sits on the pen and tongue of every 
Indian fanctlonary, we have not had many means Of Kitewlag Wow the 
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system worked. We have had no men of quick observation, sound jadg- 
meat, froe from professional bias, and able to defy all authorities who 
passed through India, took notes of all they saw, and gave us the results 
of the tour. When a man did this, or when opinions did actually trans- 
ire, these were set down to disappointment, eccentricity, or malice ; and 
w indoed are the men who are not open to such imputations. In fact, the 
phet always was an eccentric, passionate, and rather ill-tempered be- 

| om For years it has been known that Sir Charles Napier felt the most 
frvoas dissatisfaction with the state of things in India; and that he 
ad incurred the wrath of its rulers by the freedom of his tongue. But 
what did this matter? His authority was as dust in the scale compared 
with the vast reality of an empire which had survived so many hostile 
ons, and which it was often said required rather a certain assimi- 

ation te the Oriental character than so striking a contrast as the ener- 
getie Haglishman is apt to become. India is a subject, indeed, on which 
more Haglishmen—and every one of us who bas not ecen India is a mere 
Bagtiseman in the eyes of the more fortunate—have hardly courage to 





The whole thing is a mystery in our eyes. None of us can divine by 
what «poll or by what law of nature the schoolfellows whom we beat at 
every ble trial become in a few years collectors or judges with 

ineomes, or military officers with extraordinary employments of 
great responsibility. Is was not for us to criticize a state of things in 
whieh the least drop of blood went for so mach, where it seemed a posi- 
tive waste to be clever and strong, and where the only danger was lest, 
like Galliver among the Lilliputians, we should occasionally do dam- 
age by forgetting the smallness and the frailness of the race we had to 
deal with. Hence it is that even the Britsh public, ever alive as it is to 
all vernment at home, and quick to hear complaints, was not roused 
bby aown indignation and misgivings of Sir Charles Napier. In fact, 
what could we do? We have only just renewed and largely modified the 
Charter, with hopes of improvement. As for the Army, that we could 
not reach. These standing armies do indeed stand. The highest military 
reason is that a thing is so. Why, for example, did we make Delhi a 
strong surround it with new bastions, excavate a deep ditch out 
of the granite rock, leave within it a hundred thousand muskets, two 
parks of the heaviest artillery in India, and powder enough to blaze 
away at nn enemy for a year, and then place the whole in the sole 
charge of three native regiments! Why did we not see the absurdity of 
this course? Tho answer is, that it always was so in Indian memory. It 
has been so the whole of this century, and no harm has come of it. 

What is described in these from the Life of Sir Charles Napi 
is the gradual extinction the British element in the native Indian 
Army, and the simultaneous elevation of the Hindoo. Had there been 
a compact by virtue of which we were gradually to surrender our domin- 
jon, te relinquish step by step the ground won for us by a succession of 
conquerors above our own standard, to let the Hindoo acquire the 

the rank, the self-confidence, the absolute independence, and 
the contempt of ourselves necessary to qualify him for doing without us, 
we could not have done otherwise than we have. Here we see the pic- 
tare of an immense army, of the finest men the country could produce ; 
full of caste and ice ; well paid; with wives, children, and camp 
followers ; completely officered by their own race ; these officers men of 
years, experience, and dignified character ; and a in a word, 
that could make a good native army. We see a long indulgence to na- 
tive pride and scruples to an extent unknown in our own army at 


On the other hand, we see the British officers of these noble regiments 
ly reduced to a few youths, learning their profession from the 
very men are sent to command and overawe ; ing their time 
in amusements, or, worse, in idleness ; or, if they do learn and practise 
their profession, forthwith transferred to some civil employment. The 
collection of the revenue, which is said to have drained the Judicial De- 
— of its best heads, robbed the Army also of its ablest hands. 
in many regiments England bas become only a name, as much a 
name as the puppet we left on the throne of the Mogul and his feudato- 
remained intact, what improved, and w stronger day by 
day, was the native ization. There were, i q ts of Ma- 
Royalty, there were also other men In buckram that stood 
tish conqueror. History recorded itself in a few foreign uni- 
forms and idle ceremonies. There was nothing real but the native, and 
‘that reality was witnessed with respectful alarm by such men as Sir 
‘Charles Napier, with blind indifference by such men as Sir William 

and, we must add with pain, Lord Dalhousie. 
So Sir Charles protested and pro He knew the breath would 
pong ceili area ene nen 
w au, of 
and t. He would, indeed, have ate yee 
He did in vain, His own life and character were a continual pro- 
teat the and luxury of the Englishman who plays the 
soldier to the increasing contempt of the Hindoo. Sir Charles was 
laughed at, snubbed, car; , and finally beaten from the field, wara- 
ing hie friends to the last of the jy ore catastrophe. He has, how- 
ever, done his work. We have his light, and we shall profit by it, We 
‘have now to reconquer India, and we shall do it. We have to reconstruct 
our system, to reorganize our army, and to create a new ideal of the Bri- 
tish in India. That we shall do, for we are not a nation to give up our 
Once won, or to acquiesce in deterioration. We have lost ground, 
and fallen; but we have no doubt India will soon be ours in a 

sense in which it has never been before.— Times, 


Exoeedingly well put by the leading journal ; but that same journal 
called Sir C. Napier an old woman, when it first criticised his prophetic 
warnings. 

—=_—— 
THE INTERNATIONAL WATER-LINE. 


The shore-cable of the Atlantic Telegraph was successfully landed at 
Valentia on the evening of Wednesday, the 5th. The Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ved it formally from the officers and men of the Niagara and 


recei 

Z lotier from Valuation deted A 3, The machinery for 

er ug. says: “ mac - 

SE Se ale woke ’ ¥ poh "Z 
cable without the 


sz, and we can te gb 

difficulty. We expect to arrive at New- 
days after leaving this place.”’ 

ition is said to have put to sea shortly after the landing of 

the cable, but as the telegraph line to Valentia was not completed, we 

are without information as to its prog The ther in Eng 

had become rough and stormy, but rather more settled on Saturday. 


Shortly after two o’clock on Tuesday, the 4th inst, the Ni and 
Agamemnon, with their consort vessels, appeared in the offing at Valentia, 
and it was matter of regret to the Knight of Kerry that the officers had 
not arrived in time to partake of the italities of the island. A ball 
in the evening, however, com od to some extent; and many who 
Were unable to procure beds of any class were glad to avail themselves 
of 80 pleasant a substitute. 

The ships were visited in the course of the evening by the Directors 
and others interested in the great undertaking, and arrangements were 

y commenced on board the Ni for paying out the shore 

rope for con to the mainland. arrangements were fully 
by Wednesday moon, ut for some hours the state of the 
weather rendered it doubtful whether could be safely pro- 

° with. Towards the afternoon the calmed down, at 2 
o’olock it was decided that an effort should be made to land the cable at 
once. The process of uncoiling into the small boats commenced at 24, 
and the scene at this period was grand and exciting in the highest de- 


gree. 
Valentia Bay was studded with innumerable small craft, decked with 
gayest bun 1 boats flitted hither and thither, their occu- 
pants cheering en’ ly as the work successfully progressed. The 
cable-boats were managed by the sailors of the Niagara and Susquehanna, 
and it was a well-designed compliment, and indicative of the future fra- 
the shore-rope was arranged to be pre- 

oe retentive of Ge Oe 





hed, | second part of his 
Lord 
hand | the “ three” requ 
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quehanna ; his Excellency expressing a hope that the work so well begun 
| would be carried to a satisfactory complet 
then advanced, and pronounced a prayer, 


| Rev. Mr. Day, of Kenmore, 
saying: 

. *  Overrule, we pray Thee, every obstacle, and remove 
every difficulty which would prevent us from succeeding in this import- 
ant undertaking. Control the winds and the sea by Thy Almighty power, 
and grant us such favourable tweather that we may be enabled to = 
the cable safely and effectually. And may Thy hand of power 
mercy be so acknowledged by all, that the language of every heart may 
be, “ Not unto us, Oh Lord, not to us, but unto Thy name give glory, 
that so Thy name may be hallowed and magnified in us and by us. 

The Lord Lieut t then add d the assemblage. He said : “ My 
American, English and Irish friends, I feel at such a moment as this that 
no language ef mine can be becoming except that of or and praise. 
However, it is allowable to any human lips, thou; ey have not been 
specially qualified for the office, to raise the ascription of “Glory to God 
in the bigest : on earth a. foot will to men.” 
believe, is the spirit in which this great work has been undertaken ; and 
it is this reflection that encow me to feel confident hopes in its final 
success. [Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) I believe that the great work 
now so happily begun will accomplish many great and noble purposes of 
trade, of national policy and empire. {! ry | But there is only one 
view in which I will present it to those whom I have the pleasure to ad- 
dress. You are aware—you must know, some of you, from your own ex- 
perisnce—that many of your dear friends and near relatives have left 
their native land to receive hospitable shelter in America. Well, then, I 
do not expect that all of you can understand the wondrous mechanism by 
which this great undertaking is to be carried on. But this, I think, you 
all of you understand. If you wished to communicate some piece of in- 
telligence straightway to your relatives across the wide world of waters— 
if you wished to tell those whom you know it would iaterest in their 
heart of hearts, of a birth or a marriage, or, alas, a death, among you, the 
little cord, which we have now hauled up to shore, will impart that 
tidings quicker than the flash of the lightaing. (Lond cheers.] 

“ Let us indeed hope, let us pray that the hopes of those who have set 
| on foot this great design, may be rewarded by its entire success — 3] 
and let us hope, farther, that this Atlantic cable will also in all future 
time, serve as an emblem of that strong cord of love which I trust will 
always unite the British islands to the great continent of America. 
See And you will join me in my fervent wish that the Giver of all 

ood, who has enabled some of his servants to discern so much of the 
working of the mighty laws by which he fills the universe, will farther so 
bless thls wonderful work, as to make it even more to serve the ~ a pur- 
pose of the good of man and tend to His great glory. [Cheers] And 
now, all my friends, as there can be no project or undertaking which 
ought not to receive the approbation and applause of the le, will 

ou join with me in giving three oOo for it. [Loud cheering.) 
hree cheers are not enough for me—they are what we give on common 
occasions—and as it is for the success of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I 
must have at least one dozen cheers.” [Loud and protracted cheering.) 

The Earl of Carlisle, at a banquet previously given in honour of the 
occasion by the Knight of Kerry, at Killarney, had thus spoken ; and his 
words are worth picking from the mass of delivered orations, 

“ Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to return you my very 
hearty thanks for the honour you have done me in so kindly drinking 
my health. I believe, our worthy chairman has already hinted, that 


as 
I am iy the first sabes of Ireland who ever — upon 
this lovely strand. At all events, no Lord Lieutenant could have come 





the stirring hopes which cluster around the work of this week, we ought 
still to remember that we must speak with the modesty of those who be- 
gin and not of those who close an experiment [hear :] and it behoves 
us to remember that the pathway to great achievements has frequent- 
ly to be hewn out amidst risks and difficulties, and that preliminary 
failures is even the law and condition of the ultimate success. [Lo 
cheers.] Therefore, whenever disappointments may a, be in store, 
I must yet insinuate to you that in a cause like this it would be criminal 
to feel discouragement. [Cheers] In the very design and endeavour 
to establish the Atlantic telegraph there is almost enough of glory. It 
is true  fieky. be an attempt there would not be quite enough of 

t. pe 
ee for science, for our country, for the human race, almost to suffice 
in themselves. However, upon this rocky frontier of Ireland, at all 
events, to-day we will presume upon success. [Cheers.] We are about, 
either by this sun-down or by to-morrow’s dawn, to establish a new ua- 

















(Cheers.] That, I} roo) 


amongst you on an occasion like the present. Amidst all the pride and / this 


ud | showed herself completely inflifferent to the golden prize th 


will come, too ; but there is enough of public spirit, | agai 





tried link between the Old World and the New. [Hear, hear.] 
“ Moral links there have been—links of race, links of commerce, links | 
of friendship, links of literature, links of glory ; but this, our new link, | 
instead of superseding and supplanting the old ones, is to give a life and | 
an intensity which they never before. [Loud my Highly as I 
value the reputations of those who have conceived, and those who have | 
contributed to carry out this bright design—and I wish that so many of 
them had not been unavoidably prevented from being amongst us at this | 
moment—highly as I estimate their reputation, yet I do not compliment | 
them with the idea that they are to efface or dim the glory of that Colum-| 
bus, who, when the large vessels in the harbour of Cork yesterday | 
weighed their anchors, did so on that very day 365 years set | 
sail upon his glorious enterprise of discovery. They, I say, will not dim| 
or efface his glory, but they are now giving the last finish and consumma- | 
tion to his work. [Hear, hear, and c Hitherto the inhabitants of | 
the two worlds have associated perhaps in the chilling atmosphere of dis- | 
tance with each other—a sort ~ bn sarobes ~ = e ) wa 
hand to hand, grasp to grasp, to pu Ts. ok, w 
is now to connect us, like be insect in the immortal couplet of our} 
poet, 





exquisitely fine, 

Feels at each thread and lives along the line. 

And we may feel, gentlemen of Ireland, of land, and of America, 
who may happen to be present, that we may take our stand here upon 
the extreme rocky edge of our beloved Ireland; we may, as it were, 
leave in our rear behind us the wars, the strifes, and the bloodshed of 
the elder Europe, and I fear I may say, of the elder Asia; and we may 
pledge ourselves, weak as our agency may be, imperfect as our powers 
may be, inadequate in strict diplomatic form as our credentials = be, 
led circumstance, of the place the 


peace—as mage 
her and holier lessons 

of harmony and good will than the wayward ons of man are always 
apt to learn—in the face and in the strength of such circumstances, let us 
pledge ourselves to eternal peace between the Old World and the New. 
— cheers.] Why, gentlemen, what excuse would there be for misun- 
ing? what jastideation could there be for war, when the disarm- 

ing message, when the full explanation, when the genial and healing 
counsel may be wafted even across the mighty Atlantic, quicker than 
the sunbeam’s path and the lightning’s (Cheers) I feel, gentle- 
men, that I shall best embody the sentiments which I am sure pervade 
this entire meeting—the sentiments most akin to this company and this 
hour, if, after having drunk the health of the gentle mistress of the Bri- 
tia inland I now call upou you to drink, with vongeaial honours, to the 
lasting friendship of the British Islands and of America, and to the health 
= = of the President of the United States.”” [Loud and protracted 


—————— 
“AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN.” 


General Evans and Lord Palmerston have compromised the difference 
between them: Lord Palmerston has agreed that a British officer shall 
know something of a soldier’s duties, 
a British officer shall not be 
school-class. There is a chance, , that 


and 
constructive qualities of the 


Lee Ecos dehing 





purchase ; 

of purchase in the army will slowly follow into utter extinction 
patent offices in Bppia Forest. Weare not quite certain, however, 
but that one quality of tish officer has rather declined, is declining, 
ought to be revived : we mean that quality which is included in the 

“an a 
arithmetic, enumerates or more as 
intelligence and the 
education of ts, and good constitu- 
tional qualities ;” but there is one requisite quite as essential as any of 
Pe get Ey Now this may be cultivated by a really 
sound education, but it is not to be secared by “ competitive examina- 


with 


General Evans has that | pauses 
ted by “ taking down” — his 
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tion ;” and from recent experience it appears to have been rather on the 
decline. We do not refer only to the “ pee joking,” but we hold 
that it is inconsistent with the character of a perfect gentleman, however 
he may have “ ” his com: , to accept a post for which he 
does not completely fit himself; that no geatleman would skulk in ease 
and comfort while his companions in arms were yr sey Ay a 
that no gentleman would brawl with his brother officers in the face of 
enemy, and endeavour to eke out a bad case by bullying and the 
ence of high connexions. Sir De Lacy Evans, who w a tleman, has 
not paid enough attention to that part of an officer's ifications and 
training, though some incidents of our recent history show the need fer 
looking into it. 

The quality is not te be created in school. It is a compound of 
self-reliance, of natural taste refined by training, and of a brave 
affectionate regard for fellow creatures in proportion to their helpless 
ness, It is the tofchivalry. It is developed in scenes of we 
companionship. It is taught more in the play-ground than in the 

The Englishman has boasted himself conspicuous for the 
and we owe much of it to our public school—but sti! the 
tic part of it. 1t was because the public school was a sort of 
chivalry that the ~ spirit was nartured there. But manly e 
trials of strength skill, feats of healthy competition where the 
rious share their exultation with the defeated and the defeated are proud 
of their victors. How is this function of the public school maintained if 
its manly sports are curtailed ?—if its annual cricket tournaments at 
Lord's, or its boat-matches on the Thames, are abolished under the 
ration of the old-womanish feeling, satirized in the fable of the hen 
sat on duck’s eggs? 

This gentlemanly feeling, this spirit of chivalry, which cannot be taught 
in class or instilled by preaching, is one that we cannot well do without 
in any course of life. Go to the extreme of that which has been thought 
the opposite of the —_———a and ask how much expense, 
and ruin, could be saved to all classes of us, if the high spirit of the Eng- 
lish merchant could be restored. No laws for the enforcement of debt, 
for the restraint of franduleat bankru toy, or for the protection of credit, 
can do the work of that spirit. Again in Parliament, no elaboration of 
ee enactments against corruption, —- and all the lying by which 

ghborn and patriotic men sneak into their seats, can stop what mere 
gentlemanly feeling should render absolutely impossible. The “ dodges” 
so admirably exposed by Mr. Osborne, in the attempt of an op; + to 
get at a seat among the Commons of England, undoubtedly render neces- 
sary the bill to prevent idle petitioning and idle withdrawal of petitions 

lthough Secretary Sir George Grey hardly seems to think so; but 
such an enactment could not be necessary in an assembly of perfect Bag- 
lish gentlemen.—-London Spectator. 


Smmpiiateih. cccemmmemaned 


Lonvon Gossrr.—Mr. Vernon Smith, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, in one respect strongly resembles Lord John Russell, who was never 
seen or known to be in a hurry, however important or urgent the occa- 
sion. Lord Palmerston, on the 5 is always in a hurry, and, be- 
re ag now much excited and anno by the news from India, has 

en Mr. Vernon Smith in hand a little, and has infused a degree of 
bustle and activity into the slow, solemn, and stately style of doing busi- 
ness at the India that is perfectly marvellous. The amount of 
‘work the Prime Minister gets through just now would be astonishing 
even in a much younger man ; but, considering the advanced age of the 
Premier and the oppressive heat of the weather, it is perfectly wonder- 
ful.—Court Journal. 

Among the presentations to her Majesty at one of the drawing-rooms 
season was a young lady upon her marriage, and about whose nu 
tials a story is current of more than usual interest in these earementie 
times. She is the — of a baronet holding a distinguished position. 
Among the suitors of oe tty as accom , was one 
of very advanced years ; but it was in vain that all the allurements con- 
sequent upon the possession of riches was set forth. The fair maiden 
lay at her 





feet, and, in spite of the strong recommendation of “ papa,” it was un- 
eney rejected. 

So far, therefore, every thing was perfectly natural and 
tic. But it seems that gentleman, after his been de- 
clined (of course with the usual protestations of t and esteem), 

n sought an interview, and assured the lady that his attachment was 
not selfish—that he was ready at any sacrifice to do anything that could 
contribute to her Toy ; and that, if her affections were on any- 
one whose wealth might not be adequate to his fortune, he was 
ready, by a settlement even to the extent of £100,000, to place her hap- 
piness in her own power. Such a of disinterested attachment was 
perfectly undeniable, the young lady pondered so much 
over it that, like the recital of Othello’s dangers, it wrought a complete 
revulsion of feeling. We do not pretend to know on what kind of “ hint” 
the venerable gentleman spoke again, but speak again he did, and with 
so much effect that the ha by day was soon named, and the nuptials in 
due course solemnised an’ the fair bride presented on he~ marri 
the Queen. The world gives, with its usual generosity, an almost 
lous amount to Mr. M——’s fortune, bat it is very well 
item in it is £150,000 railway stock, more than half of which is paying 
six per cent.— Ibid. 


very unroman- 
had 


Destructive Fire mm Epivavres.—It is our painful | to 
—_ the destruction, by fire, of one of the most ancient attractive 
. of buildings in Edinburgh—the noble palatial-like block at 
of the Mound. The block is situated exactly at the head of 
Mound, and forms a ion of the ancient line which divides the 
and New ,Town, serves to impart to the city so much of i 
ue eur. 
The intimation which the public had was by a crowd of lads in 
James's Court, who shouted “ Fire! fire!’ and pointed to the issue 
smoke from the third story off the west stair. With the assistance 
of a number of men, who gallantly themselves to the 
the affrighted families, the door was got closed, and, amid frantic 
of mothers for children and children for their parents, one family 
another was placed out of reach of danger. 

For nearly an hour not a drop of water was to be had by one 
four engines collected at the various points from which they coul 
dily have operated on the building! There they stood, man 
ready to work, without the ability to disch their daty. 
was not completely subdued till about ten o’clock last night. 
mated that at least eighty persons, ng and old, are thrown 
ciety by this appalling calamity.— ian Mercury, August 6. 


Tut Dance or Deatu.—An event occurred the other 
Louis, near l’Orient, which has created much sensation in 
bourhood. A young lady, who was waltzing at a ball, suddenly felt 
the hand of her become of an icy coldness. She looked at his 
features, and seeing his deadly paleness, and the muscles of his counten- 
ance dreadfully distorted, she gave vent to a cry and lost her senses. 
Both the dancers lay prostrate on the to their 

from ; bu 
was 


assistance ; by degrees 

when they attempted to raise 

vivor ins in a distressing state of mind ; 
partner had ceased to exist for several seconds, 
round the room with a corpse. 
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and that 
Tue Orera Season or 1857.—If there be any 
the people that hath no history,” the Italian 
two managers of them, ought to be very happy indeed. A sea- 
son presenting less matter for record, or more devoid of interest than the 
opera season of 1857, we do not remember ; and were it not that any- 
retrospect of the progress of any art shows that such 
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will be their course? will they stand by the old Company? will they be 
willing to share the odium which must fall upon it, for a portion at least 
| Of these disasters? Or, will not the Whig mouth water for such enor- 
| mous increase of patronage as would ensue, upon the Company's Charter 
being abolished, under the outside pressure of public indignation? 
| These things may not occur to us who are absorbed in the news brought 
| by each successive arrival ; but they cannot but have occurred to some of 
the 





Drap—At New Brighton, Staten Island, in the 79th year of his age, Bavantar 
Rogunson, son af the late Col. Beverley Robinain, of the British Army. 








valuable and faithfal agent, will call upon Subscribers in 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, and New- 
foundland, the months of A) and September. We ask for hima 
friendly reception on this his first visit to the Lower Provinces. 


__ THR ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1857. 

















The Revolt in India. 

The Liverpool mail of the Sth inst. brings no later intelligence than 
the one which preceded it ; but it puts us in possession of many details 
that are full of painful interest. With these however we do not propose 
to crowd our columns. It is enough to record that in not a few in- 
stances the mutinous Sepoys of Bengal have, in atrocity of conduct, 
gone far beyond the desertion of their colours and the cowardly assassi- 
nation of their officers. Unarmed civilians have been masacred by them ; 
whilst European women and children, of all ages and conditions, have 
been ruthlessly outraged and cruelly put to death. The accounts of the 
outbreak at Delhi, and of the brutalities of the mutinous troops, are 
siokning in the extreme ; nor is it strange that the tidings of these aw- 
ful events have created at home a sensation, deeper and wider-spread than 
that which naturally obtains during the progress of a military campaign. 
Besides this, as we have already once explained, there are so many fami- 
lies in the United Kingdom who have relations in the service of the East 
India Company, that signs of mourning and anxiety, and a restless crav- 
ing for vengeance meet one there, at every turn. And if such be the 
feeling at home, what must it be on the spot? What, where men have 
lost comrades and friends and wives and children and brothers and sis- 
tera, under all conceivable circumstances of horror? The best answer to 
this is to be found in the result, wherever a handful of our countrymen 
has come in contact with a horde of the matineers. It is to 
be found in the issue of the sundry engagements before the walls of 
Delhi, wherein the few have beaten tie many, over and over again. 
It is to be found in the very manner and bearing of the rein- 
forcements hastening to the condign punishment of the chief of- 
fenders. There is something fearful in the summer climate of central In- 
dia—a reason indeed why the ancient Mahommedan capital has been 
foolishly entrusted to the safe-keeping of natives only. But of sickness 
in our camp before Delhi we hear next to nothing. Marching in such a 
season and in such a country is almost torture, and physical prostration 
would seem to be the necessary consequence of effort. Yet, what do we 
read in one of the many graphic letters written at the scene of action? 
“ Sir H. Barnard has brought up all his men fresh, acd what is more, 
there is no sickness in camp. The European regiments from the hills 
suffered from cholera coming down, and while at Umballah and Kur- 
naul ; but since leaving the latter place, sickness has entirely disap- 
peared, and the whole force is in excellent health, glorious spirits, and 
mad to be at the matineers, who will get no mercy.”—These words 
bear date June 6, and a scrap from the next day’s record strikingly 
eonfirms the impression they make upon us. Thus it runs: “An order 
was sent just now to the Buropean regiments that weakly aid foot- 
sore men were to remain behind with the treasure, in case we have 
to move out to attack. In the 15th and Ist Fusileers not one weakly 
man could be found, and hardly any in the 2d Fusileers, after their long 
marches.”” The extract refers to the arrival of a force from Meerut, to 
take part in the siege or assault, and concludes with a little bit of infor- 
mation that is full of pith : “ The 60th Rifles came in after their 16-mile 
march, singing in chorus, and at a swinging pace.” How numerons so- 
ever be these “ gentle Asiatics,” transmuted for the nonce into so many 
demons, there are determined hearts and stout arms closing in upon them, 
and their doom seems scarcely doubtful. 

But has Delhi been captured? Have seven thousand Sepoys been put 
to the sword? Ought we to credit the rumours to that effect, current at 
Madras and Bombay when the latest mails closed at either place? De- 
clining to weigh all the topographical and chronological arguments 
@dduced hereapon in print, we can of course only give an indi- 
vidual opinion. We incline then to believe that on or about the 
17th of June General Barnard stormed and took possession of the 
city ; but that the insurgents still held the strongly fortified Mogul 
palace. Perhaps the keen desire of his own soldiery to grapple with 
their disloyal associates of other days may have become almost irresisti- 
ble, and may have induced our commanding officer to hurry matters to a 
erisis ; the more so, as disease might at any moment make its appearance 
in his camp, and moreover, in Indian warfare, audacity is the veriest 
element of success. It is a hopeful circumstance also, that Geoeral Barnard 
is [allowed on all hands to have made his early dispositions with great 
tact and jadgment. He obviouslyunderstands his business better than some 
of his American critics hereabouts, who are down upon him for not walk- 
ing into Delhi as though it were an open mousetrap waiting his entry,whilst 
they shed crocodile’s tears over our poor dear old country, because Delhi 
ean’t be taken until the cold season sets in. But if any of our good country- 
men are too much saddened and oppressed by the evil deeds that have 
been done—even if the end of them be within reach—we can counsel them 
as to purging themselves of gloom. The remedy is easy enough : read 
some of the serious leading articles of the NV. Y. Herald on our Empire in 
India generally. Seldom do such funny writings pass under a read- 
er’s notice. 

But epace is limited and we pass on, putting partial faith in the ru- 
mour that Delhi has fallen, 

For evil news rides post, while good news baits ; 
and only adding to this portion of our brief glance at the military aspect 
of affairs, that we track Sir Colin Campbell to Suez on his way to Cal- 
cutta, and that Major-General Wyndham, the hero of the Redan, is ap- 
pointed to the command of a Division in Sir Colin’s army. This is the 
sort of man for the service now to be undertaken ; and it is to be hoped 
that the well-managed diversion of the troops bound to China, and the 
strong reinforcements poured out from home, will render the military 
subjugation of these military outlaws a comparatively easy work. There 
will remain, it is true, many grave questions as to the re-organization of 
the disbanded army, and as to the problem of governing India at large ; 
but the knowledge of abuses is one step towards remedying them, and as- 
suredly the Government has been pretty well instructed of late as to what 
concerns our Eastern dominions. These points however we must drop for 
to-day, suggesting only the curious position in which these oriental diffi- 
culties may have placed her Majesty’s Ministers. In such a season of peril, 
let us set them down as honestly desirous to perform their duties of suppres- 
sion and punishment ; but when the immediate danger is tided over, what 


sag men who are scheming to concentrate political power, and 
continue it exclusively in their own hands. 

Does it ever happen that you doubt the truth of Christianity, because 
on a particular day a Divine shows from the pulpit that he is labouring 
under a dyspeptic fit or threatened with a twinge of gout? We don’t 
think you or any man could be so simple. Yet an impression akin to 
this is exhibited just now by one at least of our local contemporaries, 
who has been thrown into an uncomfortable fit of apprehension by a cer- 
tain article in the London Times. The tone of the latter is one of 
exasperation against the rebel Sepoys, coupled with a [notice 
that stern vengeance must be looked for. Hence we should argue 
that the writer thereof was stung to the quick by some grievous 
personal loss in India, or that in the Club wherein he wrote, a knot 
of old Qui-his had just been breathing fire and slaughter against 
the native troops whom they themselves were wont to find eo docile and 
respectful. At most we might have supposed that the writer had 
concluded—and with justice—that gigantic and flagrant offenders 
demand summary and severe chastisement, and that the future was only 
to be rendered safe, by striking terror into the present generation. To 
argue from this vindictive tone a of just g ds for the 
Indian revolt, seems to our plain judgment as simply ridiculous, as it is 
to assert that various hostile tribes are now united against our govern- 
ment, in consequence of that government’s common oppression. We 
might have expected such nonsense from the —— ; certainly not from 
the —— 

It indeeed resembles the chapter of lamentations poured out over the 
temporary interference with the liberty of the Press, promulgated by the 
Governor General in Council, or the maudlin sensibility excited in cer- 
tain minds by the news that some of the captured mutineers have been 
sentenced to be blown to pieces from the mouths of the guns they had 
dishonoured. For the first, we take it that Lord Canning has ample 
means of knowing the immediate evil resulting trom the dissemination of 
intelligence in a community which is almost in a state of siege. The 
movement of every army corps, the debates of every council, may be 
very desirable information for native spies or Russsian emissaries 
or subsidized Rajahs; but really Lord Canning is charged with 
more important matters than consulting the theoretical fancies of 
liberal politicians, or the conveni of local Editors. Safety is the 
qcestion, not policy, for the moment at least.—As for those “ horrible exe- 
cutions,” at recital of which delicate nerves are thrilled, we confess that 
we are not so easily moved. When the Dey of Algiers adopted this mode 
of getting rid of prisoners of war, or of his own subjects who had slightly 
offended him, the civilized world properly held up its hands in horror. 
But the case is different when deserters and murderers are condemned by 
Court-Martial. The inhumanity is all imagination. Tastes may differ, 
and we don’t desire the choice ; but we should infinitely prefer the gun 
to the gallows. The one is an affair of an instant to the sufferer, and 
shocking to the beholders. The pain of the other is extended into mi- 
nutes, while pockets are picked among the gaping crowd. 

Finally, whilst the magnitude of this revolt has rendered it terrible in 








| ite issues, there is one comfort for us Britons who look on at a distance. 


The very magnitude of the evil and the costliness of the remedy will 
compel a careful scrutiny of the causes that have led us into so grave a 
trouble. Thence must follow something beyond a patching up—an ad- 
ministrative system must be devised, suitable for the people of India 
and the days we live in. Our loved relative John Bull is apt to go to 
sleep over the hardest conquests he has earned ; and it has been said that 
he allows nothing less than a great calamity to interfere seriously with 
his slumbers. If any one wake him, he rouses himself and thrashes the 
disturber, and settles himself for another doze. This time, as we have 
said, there can be no “ pooh! poobing!” and no mere indolent repose- 
Time and place warn the worthy man that he must call his best advisers 
round him, and set his Indian house in order. 

We regret to add under this heading, for we fear it belongs thereto, the 
rumour that Persia refuses to evacuate Herat. If the report be true, the 
consequences may be serious ; but it were unwise to speculate on them 
just yet. 

What is Going on at Home. 

Before the news from India, every other item pales; though there 
are minor events to be noted, which under other circumstances would 
command attention. Thus, again is Louis Napoleon, with his fair Em- 
press, the guest of Queen Victoria ; but the visit is now paid at Osborne, 
and with an enforced privacy that is ancommon. It may be true enough 
that sovereigns who look down upon all the world save their brethren on 
thrones, must ti sigh for social intercourse; and hence this 
meeting at Osborne may be nothing more than an interchange of civilities. 
Still, one would like to probe the secrets discussed by the principal 
guest (who for the time is France), our own Prince Consort, Lord Pal- 
merston, Count de Persigny, Lord Clarendon, and Count Walewski. The 
affairs of the world at large may well have been reviewed, though 
we doubt whether many conclusions can have been reached. The Impe- 
rial stay was to be limited to a few days, Let us hope at least that the 
new rupture at Constantinople, between our Minister and the Austrian 
Minister on the one side, and the representatives of France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Sardinia on the other, may at least have been put in train for set- 
tlement. The difficulty is the old one of the union of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, in which the Porte is still hopelessly floundering. 

Parliament is sitting still ; but the adjournment draws near, and legis- 
lation languishes. We have but three incidents to mention, the first of 
which, by the way, betokens the readiness of all parties to aid the go- 
vernment in dealing with India and China. A Bill is passing through 
both Houses unopposed, authorising the embodiment of the Militia, with- 
out the concomitant summoning of the Legislature. This is a measure of 
precaution, lest so many troops should be drained from the country as 
to leave us without military guardians.—Secondly, Lord John Russell, 
still harping on the Jews, is endeavouring to smuggle them into the 
Lower House through a side-door, which may have been inadvertently 
left open. We say, “‘ may have been.” In the days of William IV., an 
Act was passed, authorising any court of law, assembly, or constituted 
body, who might be empowered to administer oaths, to form them in the 
manner most binding upon the consciences of the takers. “Now,” says 
his Lordship, “let a Committee of the House determine whether this Act 
be not applicable amongst ourselves.” The Committee is sitting, and if 
it decide favourably, we shall see Baron Rothschild in his seat after all. 
The Lords may not be sorry to avoid the chances of a collision ; and if 
the Grandees of the Stock Exchange be willing to eneak in after so much 
bluster, we have not the least objection.—Thirdly, a petition has been 
presented from the Queen of Oude, regretting the revolt in India, deny- 
ing the complicity of her husband, and inviting a fair trial. The papers 

generally attach some importance to the event. To us it is the merest 

















native Potentates, male or female, is little better than a fool for his 
pains. 

Mr. John Bright is understood to be a candidate for the late Mr 
Muntz’s seat for Birmingham ; but what opposition he will meet with, if 
any, is not apparently decided. 

Next in public attention to the Indian news, comes the laying of the 
Telegraphic Cable, from Valentia Bay to the Island of Newfoundland. 
A few extracts concerning the great work, its progress and prospects, 
may be read elsewhere. We can but wish the enterprize “ God Speed |” 
and rejoice that there has been, in the preparations and movements re 
corded, so marked a display of the best international feeling. 

A Bizenge Sheaf. 

While the dread destroyer is decimating armies and tribes in the Bast, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, his grandest minis 
ter, he is conspicuously at work in the West aleo, though on = amaller 
scale and through agencies more subtle and less terribly splendid. 

Since our last publication, the European mails have brought us the #i4- 
ings of the decease, within a very short space of time, of several persons, 
of more or less eminence, in England and on the Continent, who, although 
united in their death, in their lives were so widely divided by their ooou- 
pations and their aims, that their contrasted careers seem to us to justify 
a departure from the routine of our obituary notices, in favour of the sin- 
gular effect, which has been produced on our own mind, by this grouping 
of bedfellows, so strange, in the last house appointed for all who live. 

France has lost the novelist Eugene Sue, if the phrase be fairly appli- 
cable to the departure of a man, whose silence will be a real gain to the 
cause of literature and good morals. Sue was a writer capable of much good, 
who made himself culpable of infinite ill. In this sentence is condensed, 
we are sure, the verdict which posterity will pass upon the author of the 
“ Mysteries of Paris”? and the “ Wandering Jew ’—and a verdict 
more fatal in its consequences cannot be rendered in the case of any 
man. It is very possible that Sue may have believed himself 
the sincere advocate of those great social reforms which he so 
vehemently demanded, without ever distinctly defining them, and 
we should be very loth to aver that a man may not persuade himself 
of his own earnestness quite as deeply, when the fruits of that earnest- 
ness are the superb appliances of luxurious foppery and the gorgeous 
paraphernalia of self-indulgence, as when it brings upon him only eblo- 
quy in public and penury in private. But it is difficult to feel mach 
compassion for a martyr who suffers in lavender-coloured gloves, over 
a dinner-table set with Sevres and Bohemian glass, and furnished from a 
cellar of Tokay and Champagne. And all the credit which Sue may de- 
serve for what he paraded as his “devotion to the cause of the people” 
will be needed, we think, to prooure any commutation of his sentence 
as s propagator of hideous knowledge and of loathsome truth, 
through a medium at least quite as accessible to the young and 
the untliinking, as to the profound and the mature. 

While this philosopher of the stews was passing away in Paris, 
Scotland was losing a very different celebrity in that venerable philoso} 
pher of the stars, Dr. Thomas Dick. Dr. Dick died at his humble home. 
near Dundee, more full of years and of honours than of worldly comforts, 
A pitiful pension granted by the Government, with the alacrity usual 
in such cases, was procured for the aged astronomer by some of his friends, 
& year or two since, and a movement, which was made in his behalf at 
the same time, in this country, resulted in the subscription of a respeot- 
able sum for his relief; but the last days of the Scottish sage and Chris- 
tian were spent in the midst of scenes as different from the Sardanapali- 
tan home of the Socialistic romancer of France, as were the aims inlife of 
the quiet student from those of his vain-glorious and Sybaritic contem- 


porary. 

Neither to Science nor to Literature must we look for the mourning 
which will be excited by the demise of Mr. M. F, A. Delane, formerly of 
the London Times, who expired at the house of bis son, near Norwich, on 
the 29th of July. Mr. Delane retired from all avowed connexion with 
the Fourth Estate many years ago—but his name is indissolubly oon- 
nected with the history of the British Press, and of the fortunes of the 
“ leading journal of Europe.’ In the days when Edward Sterling was 
the Thunderer of the 7ime, Mr. Delane was its Mercury. To his busi- 
ness talent, shrewd judgment of men, and knowledge of the world, the great 
prosperity of the Times newspaper is in no slight measure attributable. 
He has transmitted much of his own tact and capacity to his son, Mr. 
Jobn T. Delane, the actual autocrat of Printing House Square, who vi- 
sited this country last autumn ; and the cordial notices of his merits and 
his eareer, which we find in the London journals, are doubtless adouble tri- 
bute at once to the father and the son, while they mark a change coming 
over the spirit of the press at home. When Sterling died, the story ofhis 
portentous work upon the columns of the Times found no recognition in 
that journal, and up to the present time, the Fourth Estate has rarely be- 
stowed upon its own magnates any of the funeral honour which it lavishes 
80 freely upon the celebrities of every other order in the realm. Even 
now the space devoted by our contemporaries to the ex-editor of the 
most formidable and powerful journal in England bears a curiously 
minute proportion to that which is consecrated to the memory 
and the eulogium of Doctor Blomfield, late Bishop of London. 
The doctrine de mortuis nil nisi bonum is perhaps peculiarly applicable 
to bishops, and the prelate now deceased had so many real excellencies 
of disposition, that we may afford to dwell lightly upon those objection- 
able points in his career which, after all, arose possibly out of what Syd- 
ney Smith used to call his “ ungovernable passion for business.” The 
crozier, which passed from his grasp a year ago, is now wielded by a 
firmer hand, and the see of London may bewail the bereavement which 
it has sustained in the the person of the scholarly Blomfield, with more 
placidity of sorrow, because its interests now rest in the charge of a man 
0 conscientious, so earnest, so liberal, and so intelligent as Dr. Tait, the 
friend and successor of Arnold at Rugby, and the delight of Carlisle. 

From the bench of bishops to the piano-stool is a transition so daring 
and so rapid that we should hardly venture to indulge in it, had not pa- 
lida mors who is no respecter of persons, taken it before us. And yet the 
pianist who enjoyed the honour of performing a duo by request, with her 
Most Gracious Majesty, in the days of her maiden meditation, ought to 
claim from loyal Britons a more than common measure of such respect 
as the circumstances will justify. Carl Czerny hed made his name, too, a 
household word in thousands of British homes, and to many a fair young 
creature it had became a symbol of all that is'most dreary in the acquisition, 
and of all that is most delectable in the practice of the “ divine art.” 
We leave to our musical critic the task of expatiating more fully upon 
the qualities of the Viennese composer, only expressing our hope that 
Czerny may not, like Lablache, come back with the next steamer, “a 
ghost to trouble joy,” and spoil a column of leaded lamentation. 

A strange sheaf is it not, this which the inexorable reaper has garnered 
from the summer fields. Add thereto the name of Mr. Beverly Robinson, 
a last relic of the ancient Loyalism of the American Colonies, whose pa- 
tronymic revives afresh the dismal recollections of Arnold’s treason and 
of André’s fate—and that of Lieutenant Holman, the blind traveller, 
who, after wandering all over a world whose wonders he never saw, 
opened his eyes upon the more glorious marvels of the world of spirits, 


nonsense, and any one who gives the smallest weight to the words of , on the 28th of July, and you will catch such an epitomizing glance of the 
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diverse fortunes and the common fate of men, as is not oftea forced upon 
the attention in the y of a week’s heterogeneous intelligence. 

“ Blind travellers” that we all of us are, who shall say that poor Hol- 
man, of all this motley company, had seen the least of the life we live in, 
or that to him, the life we call “ unseen” will be the newest and the most 
amazing spectacle ? 








The Filibusters’ Return. 

Men make great mistakes sometime ; we have learned this from exam- 
ples in history, and we see it daily in our intercourse with common life. 
Napoleon discovered, too late, his great error, when flying from the horrors 
of a Russian campaign in midwinter ; and the Bishop of Exeter is said to 
have made his great mistake, when he abandoned the Lawyer's for the 
Churchman's gown. We have known a good sailor become an indifferent 
farmer, and an excellent grocer spoiled by setting up as a banker. They 
mistook in choosing their professions. 

But what shall we say of men who, after breaking all their family ties, 
and in opposition to the opinions of their best advisers, leave their law- 
ful business, to engage in a conflict with the elements—who, trampling 
upon the rights of private property, attack an unoffending and defenceless 
people, and think that they can conquer with i ty the organic laws 
and conditions of climate? We must consider them as either fools or 
lunatics. Now this is just the case with the Walker-filibusters, who have 
been landed in this port during the last few days, and who block up our 
streets with their feverstricken and cadaverous bodies. Even success 
would not have gained for them the sympathies of a single 
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The Atvion. — 


cution is of the most perfect description. The obverse presents the | 
arms of the State, in relief, while on the reverse is beauti my = 
ted, of course also in relief, the great very of the open Polar Sea 
by ‘Morton and Hans, These intrepid adventurers, with their Esqui- 
maux dogs at their feet, are gazing from the “ ultimate cape,” beyond 
which, as Dr. Kane said, “all is surmise,” into that mysterious sea in 
whose waves no keel has ever floated, and which never before was be- 
held. by the eye of man. The setting sun is seen in the far horizon, 
and numerous birds are dipping their wings in the golden ripple of the 
waters, 

Our honoured countryman, for whom this testimonial was exe- 
cuted, has unhappily passed away from among us. It will be presented 
to his’ father, hee ce. of Philadelphia, as a token of the appreciation 
of the state of New York, of the ant services of his illustrious son. 
To prevent it from being "tarnished, it is inclosed in a rim of gold, with 
convex glasses on each side.—N. ¥. Daily Times. 
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yaMuste. 


We beg leave to denounce the electric telegraph as a nuisance. It may be 
usefal to commerce, just as the western toper was willing to concede that water 
might be valuable for the purposes of navigation, but is a nuisance in every 
other respect. It brings us all sorts of intelligence raw, ond untried by time 
it foists upon us consequently all manner of crude i and i 
facts, which we have hardly begun to digest before the contradiction of them 
comes and inflicts upon us a mental dyspepsia, hostile alike to our common sense 
and to our peace. 

Napoleon's capital plan of leaving all letters unopened for three weeks, be- 
cause at the end of that time he was sure to find that more than half of them 








citizen. No victories would have made them heroes, or have raised a 
thrill of pride and emulation at sight of their blood-stained banner. No 
honour, no happiness, could have followed a career of such gratuitous 
destruction and slaughter. 

Their appearance, however, ought to quicken our sympathies for them 
as fellow men ; but we again take the opportunity of protesting against 
the cruelty of their leaders, who cared not at what sacrifice of life and 
health their own selfish views were carried out. As for the men them- 
selves—to compare them with the buccaneers of olden times, when the 
Spanish Government closed the door of the lucrative South American 
trade to all but their own nation, is a libel on the veracity of history.— 
The filibuster thought he could obtain an easy victory over a weak ene- 
my ; buat conquered by climate, broken down in health, and deprived of 
the assistance he was led to expect, he returns to New York which he 
should never have left, to beg an alms or to die—a bitter retribution for 
his folly or madness! 





Monumental Art in England. 

The British nation has not yet forgotten the name of Wellington. We 
have inserted in another column an account of the Exhibition of Models 
for a monument in his memory, to be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The subject was grand, and the prize was eagerly contested. It is how- 
ever amusing to see the different criticisms upon these compositions, The 
majority of the models appear to be meaningless, formal, and inappro- 
priate ; nor can the state of Art-talent be very high, when we see the 
best sculptors competing for the premium offered by the Government.— 
Still, some few of the designs claim especial attention, for an originality 
of conception, and a power of expression on marble, far beyond the stan- 
dard of this age of commonplaces. We shall be glad to learn that our 
patriot, warrior, and statesman is worthily represented among the illus- 
trious dead who lie in St. Paul’s. 





The Yacht Club at New Bedford. 

A word of correction of the telegraphic report, on which our record of 
last week was based. The //aze and Julie did win the two first class prizes ; 
but those of the second and third class were not awarded, owing to miscon- 
ception of orders on the part of some of the contestants, several changes of 
these having been rendered necessary by the unfavourabée state of the 
weather. The Sylvia schooner—sloop-rigged when she went to England — 
was third in the race, but first in the order of arrival, without respect to 
the time allowed for extra canvas. 
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Gewerat. Baryarp Berore Devut.—General Barnard has realy dis- 
by) Aoy 3 himself at Delhi. He arrived there with all possible speed by 
poe ene wk a - ae and found that the mutineers had taken up a 

idable position about two miles in front of the town. Notwith- 

that his men were suffering, he attacked at once by a bold ad- 
~~. movseent ‘which at once carries soldiers to vie- 
behind two sandhills, where the worn out 

i et a immediate success crowned the efforts 

t leader. The position was carried and 
iven out with great loss, The General was 
t him for the achievement due to his skill ; 
council of the battle-field was advised to bring in his 
men, who were now suffering terribly from over-fatigue, 
himself in the excellent position he had won, But the 
eda deaf ear to every counsel, pointed to a ridge outside 
the rebels were again assembling, and in a few words ex- 

I that the ridge should be carried and the discomfiture of 
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enemy be completed. “If this be not done they too will entrench 
They aren and it will cost us three times as much to dislodge them. 


are now panio-struck, but if allowed to hold that place they even 
it attack us at a disadvantage ; no, [am sorry the 


mi ; poor fellows are 
tired, bat will take the ridge.” Again caieeted by their General’s 
will and by consummate science, the small and wearied force 


with unfailing pluck. Again victory was theirs, They 
rushed oa the guns with devoted courage, and captured twenty-six of the 
Spans cannon, and drove them with great slaughter within the walls 
A Deara Prnaury Sreecn.—The following is Brigadier General 
Chamberlain's addreas to the 35th Regiment Native Ligne lafantry on 
the occasion of the punishment of death bein eye on two sepoys of 
that net, on the morning of the 9th of June, 188 
“ Native officers and woe ae en tay. You have 
your re t blowa guns, his is the pu- 
nishment 1 will inflict on all traitors and ~— aud your conasletees 
PEE ph lg Eo RS 
a gun, not hung, use were Brah- 
mins, and I wished to save. them from hang ation of 
ss touch, and thus prove to you the British government 
not to injure your caste and Teligion, I call upoa 
member that each one of you has sworn to be obedient and faithful to 
our salt, Fulfil this sacred oath, nnd wat hal of yoar 
urt. God forbid that ca cad howe to take the life of cnstinn end 
but like you I have eworn to be faithful and do my daty ; and Till fal 
fee Seber ot as tec caer = 
ho evil counse! t do your duty as 
soldiers, You all know fall well that the - porta at the Yous 
* _ traitors, wine i aabeh Co 4 
to find cows’ and pigs’ fat in the 
bee = break into matiny 
bedar een Palne! 
bedar Roostum Sing, and Haveldar Gunga Deen Chents » you have done 
well, I will brin ——— to the ie notice of the Coo 


veraor-General 
of India who wil our loyalt: we pees bul Sook, 
beard the wuthous and ediou ee a apeben the 
sepoys ; on the Sen weeks ot 
You are » Yo your elt and shal be puaiaied ne oven 
Tum New Yor« Goin Menai ro “to Da. Kane.—The gold medal 
ee to Dr. Kane by the Legislature of this State, for his Gaevoee te 


ution of his renowned search after Sir John Franklin, has 
m, finished, and is now on exhibition at the store of Mears. Tif 
gold, three inches and a half 
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Sa. ta Brand 
ter, and weighs thai 


had an: d th Ives, can no longer be adopted. The more’s the pity— 
for had it not been so, we should not now find ourselves in the miserable case_of 
being obliged not only to eat our own words, but also to request our readers to 
eat them with us, which is an invitation we are as loth to extend as they 
can possibly be to accept it. We told them last week that we were filled with 
grief at the tidings of the death of Lablache. We tell them now that we are not 
filled with grief at these tidings, and for the best of reasons, namely, because 
Lablache is not dead—nor we hope likely to die—but may be expected to live 
the longer, sing the stronger, and grow the stouter for many a year to come, on 
the wholesome nutriment of sincere eulogy which he may derive from reading 
his own obituary in all the papers of Europe and America. The telegraph killed 
him—the telegraph has brought him to life. But the telegraph cannot unwrite 
our long and lugubrious comments. Nor on the whole do we wish it. The 
sorrow was sincere at the time we spoke it. It would be just as sincere now, 
and all that we have to say is that we hope Lablache will not die a second time, 
till he has given us new reason for lamenting his second demise more bitterly 
than we lamented the first ! 

But if Lablache be not dead, Czerny is. The great basso we may yet per- 
haps hear on this side the water—but the great pianist we shall never hear— 
that is in the flesh—for his spirit is in all the boarding-schools, and will be till 
girls shall be born without fingers, or the piano-forte be superseded by some new 
gift of that blessed Cecilia who watches over the harmonies of earth. 

The preeminence of Czerny as a composer, and above all as an swsthetic teacher 
was too marked for us to pass over his career without a serious notice of his 
works and of his character ; and as we find ready to our hands such a notice 
at once fair, ch ic, and i, we make no apology for inserting it 
here. If Czerny too should turn out not to be dead, but only telegraphically 
comatose, the responsibility of mourning him will, at least, be shuffled from our 
shoulders. 


tariati 





@arl Czerny, ie hi the most prolific rove of Vienna, died on the 15th of 
July, in the 6 jis age. While the celebrated Beethoven finished only 
one hundred and , and the ive Hummel enly one hundred 
and twelve, Sait rodnend almost one thousand compositions, mere fp 
several musical gis, a each containing several volumes, but counted onl 
as one. 


operas, a work for whic 


and arrangements from 

Czern de po tetee y= ots this enumeration. The facili- 
} 3, which Czerny composed is almost fabulous, reminds one of the 

oc ponsase exiginalifo, pet hin lite latienoeiy connected’ with the masioal ite 

, ni w mi 

at Viena and In more th one vit bis inbours will be i 

Carl Czern, born on the 2ist en ye qe yy 
faubourg Jagerzeil. His a me te ee , who came to Vienna 
1785, as a music his son y in his art, and with excellent 


success, At fourteen years of the began to teach. 
ws Aye , Egghard, mere among his pu 


Liszt, Deebler, Caro- 


Ta. Prac! com gy ad pe! 
the “ Schools af the ? pl es rae ca rt ey ah 
Executions,” “One Hi "Hundred Exercises f= perma ss! 
musical literature can boast in this directi His ar 

lodies for beginners have great practical value. The art oo 
ng Goulkp Ganenehy cnn tien, In unaho whe bedasndhe cag te its per- 
ection 

Seana pecenate te Ss Sonne cepa, He was an eclectic both in 
the good and evil sense of the term. The immense demands which were made on 
his productiveness he easily met. But his works usually contained certain frivo- 
lous passages, which at last became so well known as to miss their effect. 








Most of the German publishers have published works of ,and found 
ry er mines, i: yoy among om the celebrated of Cocks 
« Ty London, i them with heavy 


yo 1836 and ‘37 Czern: a ope Sip h ene with the cele- 
court piano-manul ‘onrad Graf, and was exceedingly well re- 
ceivéd. He had the pleasure of finding his compositions on the piano of the 
Princess Victoria, now Queen of Great Britain, who graciously invited him to 
yy PLL with her, an honoar which rm otten mentioned with pride. 
— with all the musical celebrities of our a 
Beethoven, whom be highly venerated, Schubert, Hummel, Liszt, $y» C- 
others were his personal friends. To the last he preserved a most ca hi 
a The little good natured man, with a little black 
very musical reunion sittin 
alwaye ef attentively listening, never offensive in his remarks, ackno 
= parts, and, even in very inferior productions, taking the w 


Czerny was never married, and led the most simple bachelor’s life. His cats, 
Se Cee ee ea Tae rps in 

of b hg which was made dreary > 
Ss voluntary retirement. e grave Tig, covers one of the last wit- 


nesses of the glorious musical —< of V Eavy, as Czerny knew well, 
would have kept him in oblivion his lifetime. He reve himself by 
leaving legacies in his will for sharits purposes, 


And a very good revenge it was! We should be happy to offer ourselves to any 
opulent and misrepresented old gentleman of our acquaintance as the medium of 
a similar vengeance upon his foes and his traducers! While all this imbrogtio of 
deaths and resurrections ts going on in the musical world abroad, we are paying 


Promenade concerts at the Academy of Music hardly attract so brilliant audiences 
as at first, we find, which would be a just subject of regret, were not the true 
“season” of the Academy so near at hand, and had not Madame Frezzoliai ar 
rived to convert our articipations of that season into (rilliant certainty. Mean- 
while Mademoiselle Vestvali is charming her old adorers and the South-Western 
invasion at Burton's, She seems in admirable condition, and is supported by 
Brignoli and Amodio, with more than the usual spirit and success of those 
artista. When the clash of the fall shall come, the musical public may expect 








omit lations and revoluti thereon, it all to the profit 
at last of the said public. RAIMOND, 
een come 
Dram . 


In the absence of Hamiroy’s,customary gossip, we can but remind our city rea” 
ders that John Brougham, actor and dramatist, takes a benefit to-night at Ni- 
blo’s. . Look to the cast of London Assurance, and keep away—if you can. 


—>—— 


Obituary. 


Brever.xy Ama’ gy have this day to announce the death 


of Beverley Robinson, The family, by its sacrifices, losses, and ser- 
vioes, is connected with British Government ; oak) eet be ae 
coming ina this journal to over his decease in silence, Mr. Robinson 


was the descendant of a English family. His progenitor, Niedler 

Robinson, about two centuries ago, emigrated to Virginia. The descend- 

ants of Niedler Robinson occupied several public a 

lony ; and John Robinsoa, the the deceased, being 

President of the Council, on aie hendn at tn Goren, for oe 

administered the Government. By intermarriage with the Beverley fa- 
the Robinsons. Colonel 











fifteen ounces. Its cost was $1,000. The exe- 











mily, that name was introduced among Beverley 
Robinson, who well known ta Revolutionary bis history, left Virginia, 


less attention than we should, to the musical realities about us at home. The | py 


and coming to Sew Yok = married Sussnneh, daughter of Frederick Phi- 


lipse of Philipestown, whose residence was in the Highlands. 
Lt.-Col. Beverley Robinson, likewise an officer =< ay! er _— army, mar~ 
ried Anna Dorothea, daughter of the Rev. 2 + 
Trinity Church ; and from this marriage, the Poy Rayer 
born in the City of New York on the 26th of May, nT ii ~p content 
then raging between the Parliament and the American Co! Mr. 
Robinson’s family took sides with the Parliament, no doubt from a feel- 
ing of loyalty, as the Crown in that controversy took the same view, 
The elder Colonel Beverley Robinson was a friend of General W: 
ton, who reasoned differently ; thought that the right was = the be eo. 
le of the Colonies, and threw his name and influence agains’ 
iament. 

The seat of the Robinson family was known as Beverley House,in — 
lands—the well known scene of the treason of Arnold and the tragedy of 
André. Col. Roger Morris had married another daughter of Mr, Philipse 
and at the termination of the war, the estates of Colonel Robinson and ol 
Mrs. Roger Morris were swept away, by the act of confiscation, hiss 
in the opinion of the good men of that day, and in the opiuion of almost 
all the thinking men of oar own, has left a blot on the Statute book of New 
York. A part of the property in the Highlands yet remains ia the Philipse 


family. 

In 1783, Mr. Robinson’s parents, having been stripped of all Pagred ant 
sessions in the performance of what they thought a sacred du 
to Nova Scotia,taking with them the deceased,and settled in W iimet Woods, 
with the family of the late British Consul, Colonel Barclay, the brother of 
Mrs. Robiason. 

Thence, they soon removed to the Province 6f New Brunswick, and 
took possession of a grant of land near Fredericton, which is yet in the 
occupation of the family. 

The British Government did what was in their power to relieve the 
losses inflicted by the Acts of the State of New York ; and commissions 
were bestowed on many of the family. Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson, 
an uncle of the deceased, having served with distinction, more icu- 
larly at the siege of St. Sebastian in Spain, under the Duke <a 
received the Governorship of Tobago ; and another uncle, Sir am 
Henry Robinson, the appointment of Commissary General. Many other 
members of the family served in the British Arm bye and among the 
younger members, Major Joho Robinson greatly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Sebastopol. 

Mr. Beverley Robinson did not however partake of any portion of this 
patronage. In early manhood, he returned to his native city, where he 
and his brother Morris, who soon followed him, resolved to work out their 
= independence. In this they succeeded. Mr. BX pater | Robinson was 

‘or upwards of fifty years a highly respectable and successful member of 
the ew York Bar ; and Morris Robinson, after having been Cashier of 
the Bank of the United States, died in the administration of the Presi- 
dency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. Soon after 
his admission to the Bar, Mr. Robinson married Frances, eldest daughter 
of Col. William Duer, a merchant of this city. Of this marriage there 
were issue, two sons and two Le ee all of whom are living. 

Mr. Robinson never took blic life ; but he filled oun situ- 


ations, not unimportant. He om or some time a V man of bee 4 
Church, and for many years a Trustee of Columbia aapant 
the time of his resignation of that office Chairman of the Board. In 1 


a Society was devised, the main object of which was to sustain the then 
elevated character of the Bar. It was called “The New York Law Insti- 
tute.” Chanceller Kent was chosen the first President, and Judge Thomp- 
son, Mr. Peter A. Jay, and Mr. Robinson, the first Vive-Preeidenta. 

Mr. Robinson continued in the active exercise of his profession more 
than fifty years, and during all that period sustained a good reputation 
and enjoyed the esteem and regard of his professional associates. The 
kindness and courtesy of his manners conciliated all who approached 
him, and the strict correctness of his conduct commanded their respect. 
In the principles of law he was well instructed, industrious in the —_ 
paration of b cases, and assiduous in all the details of business ; but he 
was particularly distinguished for truth and es those qualities 
which are the peculiar characteristics of a le yee e unfailin; 
touchstone of a Christian. He lived in the faith of the one mode the 
tice of the other. Such men are not numerous; and when they 
we should not fail to profit by the example that their life has e 


On the itt <= Gos of the - Joly, at Pernamincn, The Thomas bn 
Vi we 1 Rpmeay « y ena ruffian, who 
flicted 14 stabs upon his’ body Ke Leamington, Lad Lady Mackensie, of Goul.—At 
Oxenford Castle. N.B., ‘damina, Countess 0 Suair. 


arnw. 
Ivoia.—The official staff pertaining to the be: ~~ 
a to India will be tos of the 


prae- 


i 


the field batteries at Bombay. 
pre are likewise 
It is said to be intended to send five more battalions of infantry and 
one regiment of cavalry with all possible despatch to India. Orders have 
been forwarded to the respective commanding officers, and the East India 
Company have been instructed to provide the necessary tonnage for their 
conve with the utmost ition.—Orders have | have been issued to the 
‘oot at Portsmouth, and the 66th at Aldershot, to hold themselves 
in readiness for immediate embarkation.—The James Baines, 2,5 
Capt. M'Donnell, and Champion of the Seas, 2,470 tons, Capt. M'Kirdy 
— io y of the Liverpool and Australian Black Bail line, have 

to carry to Calcutta the 20th and 97th regiments, and some 
pr troops. These splendid vessels have made a great sensation at Ports- 
mouth, where they have been visited by her Majesty and her principal 
naval and military officers on the station. 


Dr. Andrew Smith, the bead of the ¢ army medical department, has ——— 
notice that a number of assistant surgeons are at present requi: 
service in the army. Candidates for the service must be British-born 
subjects, vader 25 years of age. 


= 
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War-Orrice, Ava. 4.—Rifle Brigade; Byt-Col R Walpole, h-p Unatt, to be 
Lieut-Col. 


War-Orrice, Avo. 7.—Ist Life Gds; GJ 
bP. v to te ap pro. 2d ie yo Capt. J “Oras 


att be Cor 

F O'Beimne, € or bp Grasp 

Capt wep, Vv Gaussen Royal Artillery; 

aon, dec. Bre Le cal frou 

Brown to be Sec Capt; : 

Gent, to be Bus and Lt bp, v C 
; King, 


Unarraonen.— Bvt Rank inte Sab; nace MoCall, 79th Ft; Byt-Maj Hay, 
20th Ft, and H 


, Th 
FALKLAND ISLANDs.—Lt Abbott, 75th Ft; to be Comm Officer of Troops in 
the Falkland Islands. 
Hosrira Starr. —To be First Class—StaffSurg G Anderson, 
W Denny, P Gammie, W Carson, MD, al from b-p. 
Baever.— 
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New Books. 

The Prince Consort has permitted the Society of Arts to bring him be- 
fore the public as an author ; that is to ray he bas sanctioned their pub- 
lishing his Addresses Delivered on Different Public Occasions. The collection 
is thus criticised by the Atheneum. 

Not many princes have distinguished themselves as orators, The rea- 
son may be they are placed, in general, above the necessity of _ 
suading their hearers, and seldom have they cared to exhort where they | 
could command. Where they could not, yp el has been their usual | 
resource. The great Napoleon possessed eloquence, but he was not in 
the habit of taking the chair,—that golden chair excepted, which rose with 
purple seat above a violet dais, and bore the bright initial N, under a) 

y and the burnished wings ofeagles. The fifth Charles of Spain and | 
the first Charles of England were addicted, it is true, to essays in oral 


resting character. In the former there was necessarily a certain amount 
of sameness, as the architects were confined strictly to buildings of a cer- 
tain class, But in the preparation of models for a monument, the genius 
of the artist and sculptor has had full scope, and there was no limit 
placed to their imagination in preparing allegorical designs. The total 
number of models sent in is eighty-four, and although there are scarcely 
two exactly similar, yet there are a good many which make use of the 
same allegorical figures, such as those of Fame, History, Victory, Pru- 
dence, Peace, Plenty, &c. It is impossible, in one notice, to give an ac- 
count of each of the designs ; we therefore append a short description of 
some of them. The models are numbered from 1 to 84, beginning at the 
right hand nearest the entrance. 

No, 1 is a ~~ curious production, and is the only one of the kind in 
the exhibit t ists of a statue of the duke (a very fair likeness.) 
supported on a twisted column of Druid marble. This column springs 





a in oral | from a pedestal surrounded by eight more twisted columns, The top of | 
rhetoric ; but they were in no sease orators, Even the Lower Empire, | the pedestal is made to represent the summit of a castle, from between | 


though it supplied anointed bull-stranglers, furnished no lecturers ; for | the embrasures of which appear several brass cannon, and on either side 


those kings and princes who have loved to hear their own voices have | are figures of Peace and Justice. Round the basement are recorded the | 

g with wine, | names of some of the Duke of Wellington’s more prominent victories. 
: y, to the criti- | This design is certainly very original, but is hardly, perhaps, suited to 
e assemblages. In fact, so little is sovereignty identified with | English taste. The modelling is very ably executed. 


} 


general! sferred the head of the b 
or the ph ay of a flower-decked 
cism of larg t 
eloquence that a royal speech to our generation means little more than a | 


q g-table 
circle of flattering beauty, 





No. 2 represents a colossal group. On the summit of a pedestal a bean- 


royal missive read aloud ; yet even in this class of compositions we dis- | tiful figure of Britannia is seen crowning her hero with laurel. Round 
cover many characteristic varieties, Victoria, for the most part, speaks | the pedestal are bas reliefs, showing the portraits, of the size of life, of 


almost impersonally, and seldom alludes to avy one inside her palace. | several of the duke’s most illustrious companions in arms. The artist, in | 
pajeon’s winged words are efforts to anticipate history, and to | the portraits he has inserted, does not propose them as likenesses, consi- | 
e inherits, in this respect, the quality of his uncle, | dering that those who should be put in, should be selected by the judges. 


Louis Na 
a eosize himself 


who went so far in his own glorifications that be once said that were he | This is a work of great merit, and will fiad many admirers. 


born again he could not hope to be his own equal. Now, turning to this | 


No.3. This design depicts the duke at the end of his long career. 


collection of * Addresses by his Royal Highness the Prince Albert” what | He is standing on a pedestal, whilst a figure, representing the genius of 


do we find? Grace, thought, dignity, knowledge, and no egotism! The | Fame, calls him from mortal to immortal life. 


volume is a plain quarto, not by many degrees so luxuriously printed as 
nine-tenths of our first-class gilt-books, aad so far from being decorated 
with crowns, lions, unicorns, bees, lilies, gold vine-leaves, coronets, or 
crests, it has only two ornaments—one the seal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, the other the stamp of the Chiswick Press. The only homage paid 





to the author consists in a fine clear type, fair paper and a broad margia. | foreign artist, and evinces great talent and o 
There is not even a recapitulation of titular distinctions on the title-page ; | promise of perfect execution. 


the proud initials “ K.G.” are omitted ; to study these lines we might 
imagine that Prince Albert was sim 
ciety for the Encouragement of Art, Manufactures, and Commerce.” We 
may well remark upon circumstances of this kind, when we set the fancy 
to work to conceive how, a hundred years ago, some creak 


| 


and Gracious Majesty whose Consort’s orations were now for the first | 
time, by sacred permission, published. 
All are brief. Several 


The Addresses are eighteea in number. 
Ee a pege each. One of the longest was delivered at a meeting 
of the ants’ Provident Society. But the subjects are very varied :— 
the Improvement of the Labouriug Classes, Agriculture, Commerce, Art, 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the Economy of the Poor, and the Deeds 
of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Every one of these speeches is marked by 
careful preparation, il i expression, and a desire to lay emphasis 
on the principal point under consideration. That on the social condi- 
tion of domestic servants is an example of straightforward and felicitous 
exposition. Altogether. the selection is unique, and belongs exclusively 
to this age and this country. The speeches are as free from pedantry as 
from egotism. They could not have been delivered out of Eagland and 
the nineteenth century. Let us imagine what a French or Spanish Bour- 
bon, though of sec rank, would have uttered when presenting a flag 
to a famous regiment, or a George discoursing to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. If James the First had only been Prince Consort, 
what an affliction to hear an inaugural oration from him whether as King 
of a Feast, ungoverned by the code of Speusippos, or as President of a 
learned meeting talking of geometrical kitchens and the Leucadian dis- 
ae concerning a fryiug-pan and a kettle. And yet that uncombed rid- 

er’s rhetoric, had the Chiswick Press existed in those days, with the art 
of clothing bad books in bright morocco, would have been embalmed, em 
bossed, and idolatrously folded bet glowing covers of purple, with 
encrusted clasps, and a dedication spureens the Prince as the 
Mighty and his eloquence as the Divine. e have reformed our man- 
Bers and our respect of princes has become more refined and reasonable, 
without being less courteous. The royal author of these Addresses will 
derive his chief gratification from the fact, that so terse, pointed, and full 
of significance is his language that many a detached quotation may take 
its at the head of chapters, even when it is not observed that the 
passage is from “ Prince Albert.” 


————— 


Hine Arts. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


For the last ten months the whole body of sculptors throughout Europe 
have been in a high state of excitement on account of the great prize 
offered for competition by the Government of this country. It will be 
recollected that Parliament voted £100,000 for the purpose of a public 
faneral of the late illustrious Duke of Wellington. By one of those mar- 
vellous incidents it was for once found that those who had the manage- 
ment of the funeral over-estimated the cost, and that there actually re- 
mained, after paying every expense, a sum amounting to £23,000. It was 
at first to return this us into the public exchequer ; bat at 

ernment decided, with the approval of the House of Com- 
mons, to apply this t to the tion of a t in St. Paul's 
Cathedral worthy of England’s greatest man. Twenty thousand pounds 
was therefore the } amount to be expended on the monument, and 
the remaining three thousand was to be divided amongst the authors of 
the best designs. Asin the case of the Government offices, the whole 
work was throwa open to public competition, Cireulars and specifica- 
tions were seat to all parts of the civilised world, and most nobly have 
the sculptors responded to the invitation. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Greece, America 
are severally re ated ; and it is not too much to say that never was 
so splendid a collection of models brought together. During the past 
fortnight the several artists, with their assistants, have been busily en- 
gaged in putting their models in order; and, as many of them are men 
of world-wide reputation, their opinions taken collectively will have 
great weight in determining the value of the collection. These gentle- 
men, although doubtless they severally believe that their own work is 
the best, yet are quite willing to pay just tribute to the excellence of 
the uctions of their rival competitors, One and all, therefore, con- 
cur in stating their conviction that the collection has never been sur- 
passed, if ever equalled, ia Westminst 1. 

The arrangements made for the exhibition of the models deserve the 
highest The greatest care has been taken to avoid the slightest 
ground for imputing favouritism. As the models came in, oy | were 
numbered and placed accordingly ; care, however, being taken that, as 
an eg the foreign models came in late, oe should be mixed with the 
Raglish productions, A proper and commodious platform being raised 
to accommodate two models, each case with its number was pl before 
ita reapective platform, and the artist was then left to himself to set u 
his model in any way be liked best, or in any manner which he fanci: 
weuld show it off to most advantage. Some of the designs which came 
from abroad were unaccompanied by their authors ; but they have been 
no losers by this, as the Chief Commissioner selected eight of the best 

liers that could be found to put the models together; and a very 
y have had, as some of the designs consisted of from 
to one hundred These modellers have, however, done 
possible, to deter- 
legitimate authors of 
the Government. 
models should be made 
the intended dimen- 
has materially height- 
are placed ia three 
tire length of the hall, amp being allowed between 
of their being thoroughly examined without crowding or 
covered wi mson cloth, w 
Many of the models are tinted ; some 
whilst about others there is a good deal of 
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l, giving a ge- 
of the sculptor’s art, as well 


very beautiful, and will surprise 
come in crowds to view the 

The exhibition of the de- 
for the New Offices was a great treat, but this is of a far more inte- 
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At the corners of the pe- 
destal are named four of his principal victories—Vittoria, Waterloo, 
Seringapatam, and Assaye, An alto-relievo in front represents the re- 
sult of the battle of Waterloo, and one behind represents the capture of 
Seringapatam. At the corners of the pedestal are figures of Minerva, 
War, Peace, and Prosperity. This design is evidently the work of a 
riginality of design, with the 
. . 


No. 6 is a work of great beauty, but the introduction of different co- 


ly and solely “ President of the 5o- | loured marbles somewhat mars the general effect. The foundation stone 


is to be of porphyry, over which there is a basement of bronse, pro- 
fusely ornamented in bas reliefs with the arms of the conquered na- 


‘ y poetaster | tions. Upon this is raised another base, of an oval form, of Cypro- 
would have begrimed the fly-leaf with stanzas to the Most Exalted, Dread, | line marble, upon which is to be 


placed whatever inscription may 
ultimately be determined upon by the judges. Four figures, representing 
Strength, Justice, Temperance, and Prudence, are at the corners ; on the 
second base there are bas reliefs representing Ireland instructing Wel- 
lington in science ; aoe crowning the duke as Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
on the taking of Mysore ; the Peninsular campaign ; and the entrance of 
Wellesley into Paris. Upon this last base a sarcophagus is placed, w 
which the principal group stands, which represents Wellington giving 
back his sword to Britannia, who isin the act of crowning the spirit of 
the duke. Oa the left an Angel of Peace invites him to heaven, and 
History, on the right, is recordiag his various exploits. Altogether this 
is a work of great merit ; bat some, from the iatrodactioa of so much 
colour, may think it has somewhat of a meretricious appearance. 

No. 7 is also a work of great power aud imaginatioa. The artist has 
sought to represent the duke in his later rather than his earlier days. He 

roposes to have a colossal statue of the duke in his costume of Sword 

arer, and holding the Sword of State before the Queen, as was his duty 
oa the appearance of her Majesty in the House of Lords, and as was the 
case afew months before hisdeath. The likeness of the duke is very 
good, and forcibly brings back the remembrance of what he was in his 
latter days. The statue is placed on a massive pedestal, on which are 
bas reliefs, each representing a remarkable episode in the duke’s life. One 
shows the late hero on the field of Waterloo, and the other delivering bis 
celebrated speech in the House of Lords, on moving the second readin 
of the Catholie Emancipation Bill. Around the pedestal are allegorica’ 
groups, one representing Britannia, who brings a wreath to the tomb of 
her hero. Fame is depicted as proclaiming with her trampet the immor- 
tal, glorious deeds of the dead. Another group represents a Chelsea pen- 
siouer taking his children to the conqueror’s tomb, and points out to his 
grandson a Grenadier whom he desires him to emulate. Altogether this is 
a charming work ; all the details are carried out with marvellous pre- 
cision. . rH - » - = 

No, 13 presents a striking contrast to the models immediately 
ing. It isa pretty conception, and evinces great talent, but is scarcely 
in accordance with the subject. The extensive introduction of gilding 
and colours scarcely seems in keeping with a national monument. 
materials of the above design are to consist of different-coloured marbles, 
copper gilt, mozaics of lupis lazuli and Brazilian pebbles. The design 
itself consists of a domed shrine open on both sides, in which approached 
oy ships, is a sarcophagus, richly ornamented. On the sarcophagus re- 
clines a statue of the duke. The dome and sides of the shrine are 
decorated and coloured. At each of the corners of the shrine are 
well-executed figures, representing Valour, Pradence, Justice, and 
Truth. . ” . *. . *. . . . . ° 

No. 19 isa great work. It is intended to depict the duke in a twofold 


n- 


The | the other tell a very plain tale 


en 


| _ It seems almost invidious to select a few for notice, when all the de- 
signs, with some five or six exceptions, are so good ; but all those who 
_ have a passion for the fine arts can now satiate their desire by feasting 
| upon the beautiful productions of genius which are now open to their in- 
| spection. We repeat, a more successful experiment could not bave been 
| realised, and it must be a source of sincere congratulation to the Chief 
| Commissioner of Works, who was the originator of the plan for throwing 
| the whole work open to competition, that his efforts have met with such 
| marked success. In order that the public may have the fullest opporta- 
| nity of inspecting the models, it has beea decided to throw open the ex- 
| hibition to the public on Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday for 
| some succeediaug weeks, from nine till seven P. M, 
| To give some idea of the nature of the exhibition, it will suffice to state 
that several of the competing artists have valued the models alone at 
| £25,000, 
—— 


SCHOOL-BOYS IN PLAY-HOURS, 

There is an old, and we believe a very true story, about the great 
| Duke of Wellington, which we would use as our text for the following 
remarks. Let not our readers take it amiss if, in the midst of ramours 

affecting ee prmaniens of our Indian empire, we find time to say a 
| word about English school-boys and their English sports. The two sub- 

jects are intimately connected, for, if we would maintain that dominion 
as a reality, we must use the same kind of instruments to pre- 

serve it as were employed for its acquisition. Now, pedants and 
bookworms never won for us, and never will keep, the empire of 
British India. The story about the Duke of Wellington is this: 
—It is said that in his old age the great chief revisited the 
playing-fields of Eton. Before his eyes ran the same stream into 
which as a boy he had plunged and tried to swim further than his fel- 
lows. There was the spot on which he had won his first battle against a 
lad who in his manhood struggled as a man should with the world, and 
who in his declining years was one of the brightest ornaments of London 
society. Halt a century had passed away. The Dake gazed upon the 
well-remembered scene, and for the time the old warrior was an Katon 
boy again. He had not, indeed, forgot the brilliant onset of Assaye, 
that “simple matter of common :ense,” as he used himself to call it ; 
nor the long-premeditated heroism of the lines of Torres-Vedras, nor the 
daring maneuvre of Salamauea, nor the crowning glory of Mont St. 
Jean. We may well suppose—such was the simplicity of his character— 
that the thought may have crossed his mind, that it was strange that he, 
who had once been just like one of those eager school-boys who were 
shouting and careering about before his eyes, could have acted that 
great biography which ‘s called “ The Life of Arthur Wellesley.” He 
watched for a time in silence the sports in which he had formerly played 
his part—the glowing health, the generous emulation of the boys—and 
at last exclaimed, as under the influence of a strong conviction, “ Ay! 
it was at Eton that Waterloo was won.” 

Was ever such a testimony borne to the excellence of that public- 
school system which has had a t part in making England what it is? 
Far be it from us to disparage the literary and scholastic element in the 
conduct of these institutions, and, above all, the discipline and the alter- 
nate habits of obedience and command which in them ure enforced. But 
who will deny that half, ibly the greater half, of this work is done 
the boys themselves outside the school-doors? Daring the hours whic: 
are devoted to study the great merit of the master is shown in the method 
of his teaching and in the strictness with which he requires the execution 
of the appointed tasks. When the forms are dismi his diseretion and 
judgment are mainly proved by the encouragement which he gives to all 
influences which may iend to the formation ef a manly character among 
the boys. High among these are the out-of-door sports, in which #o many 
generations of English schoolboys have taken delight. The value of these 
consists not only in their tendency to improve the health and fortify the 
constitution of the boys. The generous emulation they inspire, the spirit 
of self-control and patience which they necessitate, have as much to do 
with the formation of character as the habits of intellectual discipline 
which are gained by the more regular instraction of the masters. We 
should not insist so strongly upon the point but that there is just now a 
tendency—and we think a most unfortunate one—among the learned 
and excellent who are charged with the direction of our public 
schools soneutah to depreciate the advan derived from these manly 
sports. If argument were wanting to conv them of error we should 
be tly willing to rest our case upon that strongest of all ts 
—the juxtaposition of a French or German school-boy and of hie Bnglish 
compeer. Mark the habits of self-reliance, the vigour of re by mind, 
which have been engendered in the one by the out-of-door life which he 
has led, and by the seeming anomaly that “ he has been left a good deal 
to himself ;”’ while the ui frame and undecided character of 

injudicious confinement, overstrained 
mind, and of a systematic substitution of the principle of authority for 
the spirit of independence. 

Leave, then, we say, English boys to their sporte,—experience has 
shown that sound Icarning does not suffer from the hours epent in the 
playing fields, There has, however, arisen some difference of n 
upon this subject. The masters of our priacipal public schools have, we 
regret to say, e their determination to put an end to those public 
trials of ekill between the various schools which are the keystone of the 





character, viz., that of a warrior anda statesman, He 
standing on a rock, with a sword in one hand and a scroll in 
On one side is a figure of Victory rising with her wreath to crown ber 
favourite, and on the other a figure of Fame. In the centre are beatiful 
figures of Peace and Plenty. War is represented by two male figures ; 
one, with a broken sword, looking upon another figure bowed down with 
fear and despair. At the foot of this extremely well-executed group are 
figures representing Legislation and History, and at the back of the group 
is a figure of Britannia mourning over her departed hero. This design 
will inevitably attract special notice. : - ie TY 

A design, with the following motto, “ Virtute 4 viris virtutis,” is com- 
posed of two bodies, the first being the base of the tomb. On this base 
are bas reliefs, and on the extremitics brass gates, which open to a com- 
memorative euclosure. At the angles are tigures—one representing a 
British soldier, another England, a third History, and a fourth an —_ 
pointing to heaven and invoking immortality and happiness to the de- 
parted hero. The interior of the pedestal is to contain the duke’s co- 
and sword, on a raised dais, together with his marshal’s baton and 


Another design, with the motto “ Virtue is Victor,” isa ve 
chaste production, Wellington is represented in the act of returaing his 
sword to Justice, which he had so well used in the cause of his country. 
On either side are attendant genii, with celestial and terrestrial coronets 
Other groups illustrate victory as the result of wisdom and valour. 

“ Quod potior perfecti”’ is the motto of a design conceived from Collins's 
* Ode to the Brave :” 


“ Here the brave, who seek to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest.” 
The design consists of a mausoleum, outside of which is a laurel wreath ; 
in the centre there is a medallion of the duke, which a figure of Fame is 
intently scanning, and inscribing his name oa her tablets. 

“ Fare sans dire.””—This is a most elaborate and well-executed work. 
The duke is represented on the caste estal, giving his orders for a 
charge. Victory and Peace on ei e are crossin th with the 
palm and olive branch. Below them are figures e ted of , 
Asia, Africa, and America, entwining themselves with festoons of the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, representing the union of Great Britain with 
foreign prose which he caused by his brilliant victories, At the back 
of theee figures, beautifully modelled, is one of the Duke, in a sitting pos- 
ture, —es Se saat cols Lape pe J of his country. a 
figures ustice ty, on either , are figures representing Eng- 

aod Ireland ; he bears a duke’s coronet, the 
honour England had to bestow, and beneath is a bas relief representing 
the decisive charge at Waterloo. 

Bat, perhaps, of all the designs the one which is the most touching and 
affeo' to the feelings, is one constructed by an artist who has as his 
motto the simple words, “ Passed away.” It represents a mausoleum, oa 
the top of which is a beautifully executed statue of the duke, supported 
by two ning, one holding a wreath of laurel. The mausoleum, 
within wi isa marble sarcophagus, has exquisitely de- 


brazen gates, i 
- | signed and executed, on which, on medallions, are depicted the principal 


epochs of the duke’s life. On one side of the there is an angel, 
charmingly modelled, who with one hand is closing the gate, and with 
the other places a finger on her lips, as if bh all to sileace and whis- 
pering the worda, “ Passed away ;” outside, guarding the gate, re- 
clines a British lion. The design traly portrays the w of the artist, 
“The angel of Death completes the tale. The gates are closed, the 
warrior aad statesman passed away, and History wri 

A finer production bas not been brought for many a day, and the 
author, whoever he may be, may well be proud of his work. 





—.. The boys will be left, as before, to with each other in their 
pla 


re d ying ds ; but school is no more to against sehool in 
the other. | friendly fight, The contest between Eton and Westminster on the river, 
between and Harrow at Lord’s Cricket- are to those little 


ground, 
worlds the great events of the year. It is on account of these—it is in no 
small degree that he may win an honoured place among “ the t” or 
* the eleven,” that the English ee aes on in competition 
with his fellows. Extingaish the rivalry between the schools and 
do away with the motive to exertion, The same result will fol 
to the ter of the next ion of —— echoo!-boys, if these 
new-fangled notions are out, as would follow to Boglishmen if the 
Beacon course at Newmarket were ploughed Sas Epsom Downs were 
school —i 8 


converted into a site for a reformatory Lord ar 
were devoted for the fature exclusively to Cochin China fowls—if every 
eight-oar at Searle’s were broken up for firewood, and the Yaeht Club- 


” 
at Cowes were used henceforward eg ape as lodgings for re- 
spectable families during their sojourn in the Isle of Wight. Abolish our 
Olympic, our Isthmian, our Nemwan games, and of the sports whieh in 
those exhibitions attain their culminating point there is an ead. 

Injudicious as any attempt of the kind would at any time be, there us 
something monstrous in the method by which the authorities attempt to 
enforce their views. Let us confine attention to a single point fur the 
moment—that is, to the cricket matches between the great echoola. The 

tice for a long time past has been to play these matches in the holy- 
aye The lads came up to London from the houses of their respective 
parents, most generally stayed with friends in town, and when the matoh 
was played out returned home, The masters now say that these matches 
wba outset which i Gat here int owt wuntoomary attempt to super 
at the outset, which is, that here is a u a - 
sede the ponder by the magisterial authority. During the school terms 
the master is absolute, A parent who commits his son to his charge 
makes for a time abnegation of his authority. From the moment, how- 
ever, that the boy has returned to his father's home until he is recom- 
mitted at the expiration of the vacation to the master’s charge the mas- 
ter’s authority is at an end, or, rather, it never had existence atall. It 
is as monstrous on the part of the Masters of Eton, of Winchester, of 
Westminster, or of Harrow to that the pupils of these school shall 
not during the vacation play nst ae of any other school as it 
would be to order the pareats to take their sons to Ramsgate in place of 
Brighton for change of air. 

As matters stand at present, any it who may so choose it is per- 
fectly free to refuse permission to son to form “ one of the eleven” 
during the vacation ;—what more is required? It is our provinee to 
point out the evil, not to su the remedy, bat certainly in this case 
we cannot see what harm would follow from allowing the champions of 
the public schools to come up to Lord’s, at London, at the close of the 
half, or at any time during its continuance which might be most conve- 
nieat, to decide the contest and to return. A great dea! of nonsense has 
been talked about exposing the lads to the temptations of a great town, 
and it Ms neal Gay Soper eo be kept under due restraint, even if sent 
up under surveillance. Now, we know something about the nature of 


not be ove instance in a 
or ushers, or oa aot eg Engtiah panel schoolboy’s word, aad 
he will die before he breaks it. We trust 

establishments will reconsider their determination, and, at the least, ins 
things as they are. The subject, as we have already said, is not below 
the dignity of the t time. Itis important to secure a rece of young 
Englishmen who 4 days to come, when our bones have mouldered away, 
shall retain the grasp of England upon the world.— Times, July 3d. 
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Fasnions vor Avovust.—Fashion, which never overlooks anything 
coming within its peculiar province, and delights in regulating details 

parently of trivial importance, has designed a travelling dress at once 
elegant and convenient. It consists of a plain fall skirt, half covered by 
a fitting casegue, having pockets at the ; edged with a white galon, 
and buttoning at front from top to bottom, Very full sleeves over un- 
der-sleeves of the same material (mousquetaire). This toilette is generally 
made of a new material—a mixture of silk and cotton—either in narrow 
strips or small check, black and white. English barége is also much 
used ; but in that case the easague is replaced by a puletét-sae, trimmed at 
the hips with a wide flounce of the same material ; with or without head- 
ing. A plain straw bonnet, trimmed with a quilled ribbon, completes 
this dress, elegant b of its simplicity. 

Tt has often been said that sim icity is the best ornament for youth ; 
thus. in the Se pe or at the sea-side, we recommend as morning fowete, 
small-patterned quil 





| cient ; and even a smaller 


’ : | practising as common-law advocates, only 25 per cent. are living on 
tings or jaconets, plain full skirt, with casague to match, | emoluments of their profession. As this example may be taken as a fair 


_ She Aloton. 


ground of a building of an oblong form ; and it might be useful to wake | 
pu lectures 


some acoustic experiments in order to show if, for 
and music, similar buildings could be made available. Should such ex- 
ments be made, and found to be successful, it might lead to our hav- 
| ing in the lis a structure devoted to the most useful purposes, 
wherein th at the same time might find, cheaply, instruction and 
delight.—The Builder, 





| Tae Poverry or Excuse Lawyers.—The number of barristers, 
therefore, who raise fortunes or even competence, is exceedingly small. 
| Thus, from 120 to 140 barristers attend the circuit at Liverpool, and cer- 





tainly not more than thirty of these ever hold a brief except by mere ac- 
proportion obtain practice on other circuits ; 
and there can be little doubt that out of the 1,000 gentlemen bona oe 
t 
| 


flat embroidered collar, and mousgudaire sleeves. For evening dress, | test of their whole profession, (placing the practising body of common- | 


sim 

studied, even at the expense of simplicity. 

os charming foilettes for ey . - a sania 
is of pink . with a double skirt; the upper one tr 

with Aah 2 be viedle, of pink taffdas, High’ body, without basques. 

Pink ribbon sash. Narrow ruches placed at front of the body en brande- 


chal of pink organdi, with ove wide flounce all round, edged with a ruche. 
Ruches also at the top of the mantele, and above the flounce. Rice-straw 
bonnet, curtain of pink silk, and wreath of roses round the crown. 

The second, is of maize silk, with a double skirt, the upper one trim- 
med with quilles of white guipure, placed signee, and fastened with papi: 
lons bows, and a flounce of the same lace falling over the lower skirt, 
headed with a great number of bows. High body, without bas- 
ques, of white guipure, finished with a small /’arisien collar, al so of guipure 
and closed at froat under a row of papillons bows, of maize ribbon, Tri- 
ple payee sleeves, raised by bows, Mantalet-schall of white guipure, trimmed 
with two wide flounces. Small capuchon, lined with maize faffetas, aud 
trimmed with a ribbon bow. The heading of the top flounce matches 
that on the skirt. Rice straw boonet trimmed with a maize feather, 
which is turned in a half-wreath across the curtain. The front edge is 
trimmed with white guipure, which falls over the hair, and is continued 
round the curtain.— London paper, August 1. 

A Royat Weppixe,—The marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Bel- 
gium and the Archduke Maximilian took place on Monday the 27th ult., 
at Brussels. At half-past ten a number of illustrious personages assem- 
bled in what is called Blue Saloon, which was splendidly fitted up 
for the occasion :—The bride and bridegroom, the King, the ex-Queen of 
the French, Prince Albert, the reigning Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, the Archduke Charles Louis, Xo. 

it had been decided by the King that the religious marriage should be 
celebrated in the palace, and the cha 
ing during the lifetime of Queen Louisa Maria was coasequently restored. 
This chapel—or rather this drawing-room transformed into a chapel— 
has been completely fitted up with hangings of the richest description, 
consisting of crimson velvet and ermine fringed with gold. At the top 
of the room was placed an altar of white and gold, in face of which were 
two prie-Dieu destined for the august pair. Behind these prie-Dieu were 
drawn up a row of armobairs, destined for the Queen Marie Amelie, the 
King, Prince Albert, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the Archduke Charles 
Louts, and the princes and princesses of the royal family. The remainder 
of the chapel was filled with benches covered with crimson velvet. 
Facing the altar was placed a magnificent painting by Rubens, repre- 
senting the “ Assumption of the Virgin.” At half-past eleven the royal 
cortege arrived. 

The bride wore a magnificent dress of white satin embroidered with 
silver, a lace veil covered ber shoulders, and she bore a diadem of orange 
blossoms, beautifully blended with di ds. The Archduke wore the 
graod uniform of the Austrian navy, and was decorated with the grand 
cordon of Leopold, and the collar of the Golden Fleece. The King fol- 
lowed, leading in Queen Marie Amélie, who was attired in a high dress 
of blueish-grey silk with lace flounces, and a head of lace. Prince 
Albert, wearing a fleld-marshal’s uniform, and g cordon of the order 
of Leopold, followed with the Archduchess Marguerite. The chapel was 
already —- by @ most ——— party, which included the en- 

i tionaries of 


1 which had existed in that build- 





tire diplomatic corps, the high func tate, the Ministers, depu- 
tations from the great bodies of State, &c. At the altar was standing the 
Cardiaal Archbishop of Malines, in pontifical robes, with his crozier and 


mitre, accompanied by two grand vicars. A numerous body of clergy 
were drawn up on each side of the altar, When the royal party had 
taken up the places destined for them, the Cardinal delivered a touching 
address to the august ae then celebrated the religious marriage. 
At half-past one a grand kfast was given in the palace, which lasted 
until aearly three o'clock, when the com 


Be Prince Albert pro- 
ceeding to change his dress previously to his 


ving for England. 


Siwrie Manners ov tae [ce.anpers.—Having unluckily catched cold, 
instead of ping in the tent, our doctor determined to seek shelier 
under a solid’ roof-tree, and conducted by our guide Olaf, set off on his 
pony at bed-time in search of a habitation. The next morning he reap- 
peared so unusually radiant that I could not help inquiring what good for- 
tune had in the meantime befallen him ; upon which he gave me such an 
account of his last night's reception at the farm, that I was almost temp- 
ted to bundle tent beds down the throat of our irritable friend Strokr, 
and throw myself for the future upon the hospitality of the inhabitants. 
It is trae, I had read in Van Troil of something of the kind, but uatil now 
I never fully believed it. The doctor, however, shall tell his own history. 
* No sooner,” said he, “ had I presented myself at the door, and 
koown my errand, than I was immediately welcomed by the whole family 
and triam: tly inducted into the guest quarters ; everything the house 
could uce was set before me, and the whole society by to see 
that L enjoyed myself. As I had but just dined, an additi — 
was no essential to my happiness ; but all explanation was useless, 
and [ did my best to give them satisfaction, Immediately on rising from 
the table, the young lady of the house—(old Van Troil says it is either 
the mother or the daughter of the house, if she be grown up, who per- 
forms this ofice)— proposed by signs to conduct me to my apartment ; 
taking in one hand a large plate of skier, aud in the other a bottle of 
brandy, she led the way —-— & passage built of turf and stones to the 
place where I was to sleep. Having watched her deposit—not without 
misgivings, for | knew it was expected both ehould be disposed of before 
moroving—the skier by my bedside, and the brandy-bottle under the pil- 
low, I was preparing to make ber a polite bow, and to wish her a very 
grad night, when she advanced towards me, and with a winning grace 

iMioult to resist, insisted upon helping me olf with my coat, and then— 
Pr ding to extremiti with my shoes and stockings. At this most 
critical part of the proceedings, I naturally imagined her share of the 
performance would conclude, and that I should at last be restored to that 
privacy which at such seasons is eee epee Not 
a bit of it. Before I knew where I was, 1 found myself sitting on a chair, 
in my shirt, trouserless, while my fair tire-woman was engaged in neatly 
folding up the ravished nts on a neighbouring chair. She then, in 
the most simple manner in the world, helped me into bed, tucked me up, 
and having said a quently of tty things in Icelandic, gave me a 
hearty kiss and departed. — ufferin's “ Letters from High EExd.” 

Lanark Rooms, anv Acovustics.—To meet the demand which is evi- 
dently growing, buildings have been put up ~ of holding large 
numbers. Thirty or forty years ano, a room which would contain an au- 
dience of 1,000 was looked upon with curiosity. Since, Exeter Hall, the 
Surrey Music Hall, and other in the metropolis, have been erected 
hd wareg aghe d and in the provinces, the Free Trade Hall at 
M r, halls at Birmingham, Newoastle-upon-Tyne, and other 
places, are remarkable, when coutrasted with those formerly used for a 
similar purpose, The lecture-room at the Polytechnic Institution has 
been enlarged from time to time, and at t 000 to 4,000 per- 
sous can both hear the lectures and clearly see the ph coediod, iMustra- 
tions ; and we hope the is not far distant when men like Faraday, 
Owen, and others famous in art, literature, and science, will have 
means of add) themselves to classes of many thousand strong. 
all from 8,000 to 10,000 persons 
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these we add 250, as successful equity lawyers, conveyancers, and advo- | 

cates in Doctors’ Commons, it may be fairly said that the country in a | 
resent condition supports only 500 advocates. That number is daily 
iminishing ; the sweeping away by legislative changes of man avenues | 

of practice has seriously diminished their number. There are thus 1,500 


Very wide open sleeves, trimmed with a double ruche. Manielet- | unsuccessful advocates, each anxious to rise, each contending for the next | 


opening to practice that may occur by the promotion, retirement, or | 
death ofany senior member. Amidst such a crowd, disappointment of 
the cherished hopes of early life is far more common than success: nor is | 
the competition for the other class of legal prizes, namely, legal appoint- | 
ments, less keen. Here the candidate has to contend not only with the 
a body, but with the whole mass of barristers. Standing and 
nterest are nearly the only qualifications required in this struggle, and 
the contest is carried on with great keenness ; very lately there were no 
less than forty cand‘dates for the office of police magistrate to a provin- 
cial town, the annual salary being only £800; and the numbers would 
doubtless be much greater were not the notification of vacancies occurring 








support the claims to a seat in Parliament of any successful railway 
culator, however illiterate, or any scion of aristocracy, however imbectle. 
who is put forward as the candidate of their party. The qualifications 
which his opponents affect to desiderate in Mr. Thackeray, are the quali- 
fications required, not in a member of Parliament, but in a member of 
Administration. In this country it is impossible to discover whether 9 
man possess the talents and a requisite for administrative 
office, e from his career in iament ; but a man may make a very 
useful member of Parliament, and yet be unfit to be a Minister. An im- 
mense majority ofthe members of Parliament are of necessity doomed tobe, 
not administrators, but critics of administrators. To the task of criticis. 
ing and controlling Ministers a man need only bring such a 
knowledge of public affairs as our social habits instil into every 
gentleman, natural shrewdness and common sense, a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibilities he undertakes, and high principle.— London Daily News. 





A Trivute to Tux Baron pe Rorrenserc.—The friends of Baron de 


English bardge, mousseline de soie foulard de Chine; in a word, any light and | jaw advocates, as above stated, at 1,000) I believe not more than 250 Rottenberg, and we believe we may so characterize every Militia officer 
material. However, there are occasions when elegance must be | are profitably employed in the practice of that branch of the law. If to | 
The two following will be 

tres. 


of the Province—will be pleased to hear that Her Majesty has conferred 
on him the honour of C. We know no one on whom the distinction 
could be more worthily bestowed. The son of a distinguished soldier, 
the Baron may be said to have no other than a mili existence, if we 
except his contributions to science and literature. Unpre' and 
frank—there is no one more fitted for the office which he now 
With powers of combination, and knowledge of character, the success of 
the militia organization may be in no little d traced to the admira- 
ble judgment and temper which he has evi , and he has endeavoured 
not only to develop it but to create a kindly feeling—a buen camarado tone 
among the Volunteer and Acting Militia, which has worked the est 
results. The Baron has no less than 32 years’ service and is yet a young 
man, in the very prime of life. He has ever been an infantry soldier, 
having served in the S8lst, the 46th, and the 60th. He was on the 
Staff for several years as Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master Gene- 
ral. What, however, has more tended to his reputation is his five years’ 
ace service, embracing the period of the troubles in this country. 
n common with his friends, as journalists, we have pleasure in adding 





kept tolerably quiet ” the departments in whose hands the appoi 
ments lie. Often the first notice of vacancy is learnt simultaneously 
with the appointment of the Minister's friend, not seldom a gentleman un- 


known to the courts.—Z'hompson’s “ Choice of a Profession.” 





Tue Hovse or Saxe-Convro anv rrs Marriwontan ALtiances.—The 
Debats profits by the marriage of Princess Charlotte of Belgium to draw 
the attention of the public to the remarkable position attained by the 
house of Saxe Coburg Gotha in Europe by means of its matrimonial al- 
liances, Our contemporary believes that the result of these alliances will 
be most favourable to the inflaence of England, and that it will draw still 
closer the political union of Great Britain and Austria. We extract the 
followin es :—“ The King of the Belgians is a prince of the house 
of Saxe ba rg Gotha, which has become great and powerful within a 
space of thirty years. He is the uncle of Prince Albert, husband of 
Queen Victoria, The numerous children of the Queen are ——— 
Apart from the near relationship existing between the two royal families 
of England and Belgium, the Queen of England is tenderly attached to 
King Leopold, her uncle, whom she considers with justice one of the wisest 
and most eminent sovereigns of Europe. The princes of the house of 
Coburg are destined to reiga one day over Great Britain and Belgium ; 
but with this difference, that the Coburgs of England will preserve the 
Protestant faith of their fathers, while the Coburgs of Belgium will be 
Catholic like the French princess, their mother. This circumstance fa- 
vours in a singular manner the aggrandisement of the house of Coburg, 
which may aspire to any alliance. Thus the princes of the Belgian 
branch m in Catholic Austria, while the eldest princess of the Eng- 
lish branch allies herself to Protestant Prussia. The time, therefore, is 
not far distant when Coburgs will be found everywhere in Europe, and 
as relations or friends of the King or Queen of Englend they will reflect 
on that nation the greatness and power for which they are indebted to 
their numerous alliances.” 


Harsours axp Breakwarers iW THE Unrrep Kixcnow.—Particulars 
are given in a Parliamentary paper of breakwaters, piers, and refuge 
harbours at the following places, surveyed, reported on, or recommended 
—viz. at Hartlepool, where two piers are recommended on the north and 
south side of the bay, at a cost of £800,000 ; at Teesmouth, two pliers, at 
a cost of £275,000 ; at Redcar, two piers and other works, at a cost of 
£340,000 ; at Bridlington, a detached rubble stone breakwater on the 
seaward side of the bay, to be placed on the Smithwick sand, to be com- 
pleted in a decennium, at a cost of £350,000 ; at Aldborough, certain 
new works at the entrance of the Alde, at a cost of £60,000 ; at Newha- 
ven, an addition of 1,000 feet to the west pier, and one of 100 feet to the 
east one, and the excavation of che harbour and approaches, at a cost of 
£150,000 ; at St. Ives, a breakwater, at a cost of £174,000; at the pew! 
quay in the Bristol Channel, a breakwater on the north of the bay, at a 
cost of £711,744. In Scotland, two breakwaters are recommended at 
Wick, at a cost of £175,175; a harbour at Peterhead, at a cost of £227,- 
905 ; two breakwaters at Elie, in the Firth of Forth, at a cost of 
£200,000; and a breakwater at Dunbar, at a cost of £150,000. In 
Ireland, two breakwaters are recommended at Ardglass, at a cost of 
£240,000 ; a channel to be dredged in Carlingford Bay, at a cost of 
£20,000, and the removal of the bar, at a cost of £23,046 ; a cut, by 
dredging, and the dredging of a channel, at Waterford, at a cost, respec- 
tively, of £16,000 and £20,000. In the Isle of Man, a pier and breakwa- 
ter are recommended on the south side of the bay at Douglas, at a cost of 
£30,000, and a breakwater on the south side of the bay at Port Erin, at 
a cost of £15,000, The above returns were moved for by Mr. Paul, M.P. 
for St. Ives, Cornwall. 


Tar Vaivr or “Kxowrse Wuerre to Sror.”—The following mys 
terious advertisement was, until very recently, exhibited in the show- 
frame of a photographic artist, in a leading street in Dublin. We print it 
verbatim :—" Photograph of the hammer razor found ia the Broadstone 
Canal and now proved to be the weapons with which the late Mr. Little 
was murdered by order of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant!’ e 





complicity with that fearful tragedy. bat shall we say of the hasty 
clergyman who announced, in one breath, when asking the prayers of the 
congregation, that “a sailor going to sea his wife desires the of the 
tion /”’ En veritd, the interview with the honest mariner’s beter. 

must surely have been a service of considerable danger. We may as well, 
while di ing the odditi P tion, add another instance of * the 
obscure,” as shown in the advertisement, by an eccentric horse-letter and 
auctioneer in Dublin, of “a the property of an officer with a 
moveable head ordered!’ But, to come nearer home, we observe that the 
celebrated Spanish minstrels’? announced the performance, at their 
| concert, of various “ native melodies harmonised for mx voices attired in their 
| national costume /”’ We always thought thatsound was “ vor ¢ preterea nihil,” 
| but here we find it taking consistency and body. We know not what 

costume airs can py ee perbaps, wr-coats. Well may we 

exclaim, with the Latin poet—slightly altering his text—“ Omne qui tulit 
| punctum, misewit utile dwici’—that he who removes every point confounds 
what is useful with what is amusing !— Belfast News Letter. 








Ersow Dowxs Wuen tus Dersy Was Not.—We found a shepherd 
and his little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of people, the 
Bible to him ; sol made the boy read to me, which he did with the forced 
tone that children usually , that was mighty pretty, and then I did 
give him something, and went to the father, and talked with him; and I 

nd he had been a servant in my cousin Pepys’ house, and told me what 
was become of their old servants. He did content himself sy in 
my liking his boy’s reading, and did bless God for him, the most like 
one of the old patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, and it brought those 
thoughts of the old age of the world in my mind for two or three days 
after. We took notice of his woollen knit stockings of two colours 
mixed, and of his shoes shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, and 
with great nails in the soles of bis feet, which was mighty pretty ; and, 
taking notice of them, “ Why,” said the poor man, “ the downes, you 
see, are full of stones, and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus; and 
these,”’ says he, “ will make the stones fly till they ring before me.” I 
did give the poor man something, for which he was mighty thankful, and 
I tried to cast stones with bis horne crooke.....Told me there was eigh- 
teen score in his flock, and that he bath four shillings a-week the 
year round for ag of them, —J’epys’s Diary. 


Avruors tv Partiament.—A conservative con 
foamy Aye to Parliament, on the ground that he 
novels, objection comes with a bad grace the 
cone eae inent leaders in the House of 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. It is strange that men will 
be so serapulous in demanding a distinga man of letters 
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author of the sentence certainly pe Excellency into dangerous | 


Mr.! sor Boéttger, a German. 








has directed his attention to politics, who will without previous question 








our testi y to the merits of Colonel de Rottenbérg, and we are sare 
that throughout the Province, his honours will be recognised as having 
been deservedly Lestowed.—Toronto Leader. 





Exrraorptyary Powers ty Menta Arrrawetic.—At the examination 
of Mr. Currie’s school, in George-street, Edinburgh, on the 9th inst., be- 
fore the prizes were distributed and before the scholars attending the 
school had presented their teacher with a testimonal of their esteem and 
respect, in the shape of a handsomely-bound edition of Jeremy Taylor's 
works, Mr. Currie called up a girl named Margaret Brown Clelland, and 
put the following questions, which were answered by her without the use 
of the slate in the remarkably short time specified after each question :— 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne on the 20th of July, 1837, this is the 
9th of July, 1857 ; how many seconds has she rejgned {—Answered in 
63 seconds, 632,780,160. The distance between Edinburgh and London 
by the road is 4004 miles ; how many inches is that —Answered in 41 
seconde, 25,375,680. How many are 13 times 13 times 13 times 13 —An- 
swered in 28 seconds, 28,561. What is the square of ‘017 !—Answered in 
11 seconds, 00289. What is the square root of 20,736 !—Answered in 9 
seconds, 144. Add 1-2, 1-4, 1-7, 1-14, 1-22 !—Anewered in 23 seconds, 1. 
The reservoir on the Castle-hill is 100 feet long, 100 feet broad, and 34 
feet deep ; how many gallons of water will it contain !—Answered in 49 
seconds, 2,125,000. (The pupil was previously informed by Mr. Currie 
that there were about 6j gallons to the cubic foot.) What is the differ- 
ence between 89 times 89 and 99 times 99 ?—Answered in 17 seconds, 
1880. How many are 101 times 101 times 101 !—Answered in 7 seconds, 
10,201.— Scottish Press. 





Corxina Mave Easy.—This is decidedly the patent age for inventions, 
and one of the most useful and ingenious inventions we ever saw has jast 
been patented by Mr. Levy, of Birmingham, and from its efficiency must 
come into universal use, It is called “the cork compressor and bottle 
corker,” and as its name im is for corking bottles. It is a piece of 


hard wood about six inches long, divided in the center by a hinge. The 
circumference is, at the centre, about three inches, ing _ to 
about an inch. The lower part is hollow, and a piston is fitted in the 


a rtion above the hinge. Into the lower cavit a cork is put, the 
hioge is then closed. The lower portion, which is scooped out so as to 
fit the top of a bottle, is laid on a bottle, the piston is then smartly tapped 
on the head, and it snoots the cork with unerring certainty into the neck 
of the bottle, and level with the top, and with more firmness than any 
known operation at present in use. The whole operation of corking a 
bottle of any size with any size cork, does not occupy a second of time, 
and no matter how large the cork, it is compressed to fit the bottle in its 
operation downward, and it is utterly impossible for the bottle to be 
broken, as all the pressure comes on the little machine itself. It can be 
carried in the pocket, and is most decidedly an astonishing apparatus.— 
Liverpool paper. 

Scorr’s “Prvern. or tar Peax.”—The original manuscript, in the auto- 
eat of Sir Walter Scott, was sold at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and 

ilkinson, lately, and was knocked down after some competition for £50, 
being £8 more than it uced when Sir Walter's manuscripts were 
sold by auction in August, 1831. In the same sale were several other 
curious high-priced books and manuscripts, of which the followi! 
serve for an example :—“ Acuna, Nuevo Deseubrimiento del Gran Rio de 
las Amazonas,” sca at Madrid in 1641 in a small pamphlet of 52 
leaves, bat rigid eee by the authorities for fear of its furnishing 
information to ‘ortuguese, £12 12s.; “ Beauvalet de St. Victor, 
Vases Grecques et Bi ues,”’ painted for is Philippe, but never de- 
livered in consequence of the Revolution, £60 ; a colection of etchi 
by Callot, £13 15s. ; “ Christ's Sermon on the Mount,” written by 
pelle de Bois-Gallais, and illaminated in the ancient missal style, £20 
10s.; “ Psalter,” translated into English metre by Archbishop Parker, 
and printed by John Daye in 1557, £43, being a much higher price than 
any other copy ever sold before, Bindley’s having brought only £17 17s. 
and Sir M. & Kee’s £11 11s.; an unknown edition of a “ Rituale,” con- 
sisting of 66 leaves supposed to have been printed in the infancy of ‘ype 
graphy, and very like the works attribated to the press of Laurence Cos- 
ter, of Haarlem, produced £30. 
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Coxrormixe to Custom.—I whispered to Fritz (a touring companion) 
how I had always understood it was the proper thing in this country = 
land) for travellers departing on a journey to kiss the ladies who had 
been good enough to entertain them, little imagining he would take me 
at my word. Guess my horror when I saw him, with an intrepidity I en- 
vied, but dared not imitate, first embrace the mamma by way of — 
and then proceed, in the most natural way possible, to make the same 
tender advances to the daughter. I was dumb with consternation ; the 
room swam before me; I expected we should next minute be packed, 
neck and crop, into the street, and that the poe fe would have gone 
off into hysterics, It turned out, however, that was the very last 
thing she was thinking of doing. With a simple frankness that became 
her more than all the boarding-school in the world, her eyes danc- 
ing with mischief and good humour, met him half way, poutin, 
out two rosy lips, gave him as hearty a kiss as ever it might be the 
fortune of one of us he-creatures to receive. From that moment I de- 
termined to conform to the customs of the inhabitants.- -//igh Latitudes, 
by Lord Dufferin. 


Lorp Evuexsoroven.—What the TJ'imes is among English eepers, 
Lord Ellenborough is in the House of Lords. That tleman’s talk is 
as dismal as ing when be gets upon the Indian theme. He sees the 
elephant on every He is a statesman, and has good talents. He 
ought to know India, for he has been there, and has a table place 
in her history. But the circumstances under which he left the viee-roy- 
alty were such as to breed a political jaundice in his nature. He never 
i to the East without seeing everything in yellow. Allowance there- 
fore mast be made for all that he says, but even he admits that if the 
home government will do as he recommends it to do, all will ultimate- 
ly be well with the British in Hindostan. The state of things there can- 
not be very bad, if the restoration of order depends 1» ~ 

and carrying out of any particular course of action. It shows that the 
causes of the troubles lie not beyond the surface.— Boston Traveller. 





emtigyen 
To Make Op Stcver as Goop as New.—A desideratum long sought 

for has now been achieved—that is, a means of perfectly a 

cles of silver without injury to the metal. It is the discovery of 

ake a glass or glazed vessel 


i 


for the ; fill it with a strong solution of borax or of caustic 
tash ; into it an inner vessel made of zine, and with 
as a sieve. take your silver, it into the liquid, moving it 


plea 
ep unl oun, being covets Gat heal it comes in contact with 
the zinc. The effect is magical ; for combined action of the 
solution and of the electricity evolved by the contact of the two metals 
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oses all its dirt and discolorations, and becomes as bright as the fragile structure and acute nervous sensibility of woman render her especi- 

pe Sony meee ne Should it not be convenient to use the inner | ally liable, that they are the best and safest medicines ever offered to the sex. 

Teel sins, te lensing may be accomplished by sinking the wver | ie heshen mology tke o¢ pmb an emg, en nh 

in the solution and stirring it about with a small rod of zinc. Itt is essen- | wa reserve personal come and prevent premature old age, is to weep 
A 7 ma’ Jit ot: A 

the use of HoLLoway’s Pills and Ointment.— London Ladies Newspaper. . 





to 
tial to success that the two metals touch each other frequently. bie bloed and the skin 








First Covontat, Ockan Sreamer.—The first real Atlantic voyage, mn siete . ' : 

was performed in 1833 by the steamer Royal William, of 180 horse power, 8 
and 1000 tons burthen, from Pictou in Nova Scotia to Cowes in the Isle UMMER CLOTHING. 
of Wight. She was a thorough ocean steamer and was built at Three | F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Rivers in Canada, by Canadian mechanics, fitted with Canadian engines, | Import! Hy - 
commanded by a Canadian captain, and propelled by Nova Scotia coals. oieiiiasit 57 — oe NEW —, esc 
She was employed four years between England and Ireland, when she R Spring and Summer Goods, for Se ENE e Whar, many of which are the confined 
was again put upon the Atlantic station, and crossed and re-crossed re- | Styles and Selections — ae or a — ie 

x SRS. ARLO J ” 
saa ; GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 

COLEMAN STREBT, 

LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

THR GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE T@O WELI. KNOWN To NEED AD. 





Cavse axp Errect.—A Paragraph has been going the round of ™ 
newspapers, about a rat which trotted across the floor of the House of 
Commons, during one of the late very miscellaneous debates. It is not = 
generally known that Mr. Roebuck was the first to perceive the intruder. | yeritsement; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT 
“ Ha! that reminds me,” said the honourable member of Sheffield, and | SELECTIONS perhaps excel any previously import 
immediately put his “ He-rat motion” on the paper. This quite explains | a. Every Variety im Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing ona Torntahlay 
what some have called the strangely inopportune character of the mo- | — 
tion.—F * 1857. 

Sypvey Surru anp Cotertper.—In London he saw a good deal of Syd- | OUR LATE STYLES OF 
ney Smith, and some anecdotes are related. The best thing 4 = | SPRING AND wcrc: SAMEPOTH 

ncement of a charity sermon by the witty Dean, as reported by Mr. | Are now y and on Sale. : 

— “ Benevolence is, a ac lin porta, human nature: A. never| AS most, OF THREE ARE Rou rapes pene St Ap eres 
sees B. in distress without wishing C. to relieve him.” Coleridge he ne- | jefore the season is fairly begun y ——— 

ver met, but he tells of his brother, Richard Crosse, who was as ardent in | | The Stock of CLOTHS, CABSIMERS, and VESTINGS im our Custom Room is admitted to 
metaphysical as he himself was in physical science, visiting the oid man, | °*“* Par eee a aia 

and ng away after listening to- him for three hours, when he was in ‘Nos. 258, 259, and 280 Broadway, New York. 
the middle of his second seateace !— Memoirs of Andrew Crosse. co. = ? PO ; 


“AN : r : in | FPYUIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE 
Tae Awerican Picrcre Marxet.--We have been assured that even in DS Le ee bee IE uy tae Werth River decasere, 


Manchester ancient paintings are manufactured to a =A aes, =—= | and the Hadson River Railroad. 
an incredibly small price, for the American market. ou have often | MARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY. LL 


spoken to me of your father's gallery ot Now York,” sald an English FE ABOVE HOUSE WAS OPENED ON THE 2% ULT., AND IS NOW READY 
artist to an American traveller ; “ of what masters, may I ask, has he | PSR ABO — ae hale Isenentedy and every step taken 
ve v 


” + . “ : jaken to se- 
specimens * ms My father's gallery, > was the reply, consists almost | cure tie comfort and convenience of the public, To those who isited the a | for 
ship un- 





Goods can always be 
R STREET, 
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TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE SUBSCRIBER HAS 


N 
I been favoured with during the suspension of his business by the EXTENSIVE ALTBRA 
TION and addition to his PREMISES, be has 


aded to open his NEW STORE with 
A BRAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 
Cloaks, Mantillas, Talmas, and Travelling Wra rs, for 
“pall and’ Winter Wear? a 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST lors, 1857. 


EB WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Uld Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side 


N.3.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mautillas are now reduced fully a 
. cn. 





PURE ARTICLE OF ENGLISH ELDERBERRY WINE for Me- 
dictaai and Family Use, for sale by the Bottle or Gallon b ae ws 
GOODWIN & EDGERLY, 
Proprietors of Edgerly’s Celebrated Turkish Wine, 
No. 14 First Street, near the Bowery, 
Where all orders, by Post or otherwise, will be promptly answered, 








Bin Heads, Ac. 
[, WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at LOWE onn ‘toa 


OUIS ANRICH respectfully informs his numerous uaintances 
in this city that he has established a Jewelry Store at 605 Broadway, 2 doors above Amity 
8 


street, where he is selling fine Gold Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, Fancy Goods and Fan 
repaired and restored equal to new. Also, ¢ 
Old Plated Silver replated, eq 

some of the first families pie city 


and Watches repaired by skilful workmen 


ual to new, in the best manner. ferences will be given to 


UIS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


BOWE & HAspRovck, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 Pearl 
Street, N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer Tor sale at low cash prices every 


variety of Account Books, Paper, Fons and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum and Time Books, Px na, Pen- 
pate a en-kniv and Bac! Be +and all articles usually Kept by 


knives, 
OB PRINTING and pay nae A ee at low rates. 


‘ards, Cireulars, 
Country merchants are invited to 








URVIS & DUGUR, A and " io. 
44 EXCHANGE ALD Fe Ute Peterlee “= oned Rev 
Jefferson, St. Charles, etc., ete., promptly attended wo. 


GEORGE PURVIS. RENRY DUGUE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS. 
Two Hundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY WiLLlaM YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 546 and 48 Broadway 





entirely of Raphaels and Leonardos, but he has a few Correggios.”— | ‘he last fow seasons it is only necesry lgasks AINBRIDG 


Quarterly Review S es connec: with the 9 and 0 A. M.. and 4 and ry ry wales from the South Ferry. 
“1 Canna Pouow.”—The olnest tolegraphle veloclt wi waa | ese rare er eae ee et Oey Meaning ae & Cae. 

Mr. Fitzroy, the chairman of committees, is in the habit of reading votes | 

in supply, and the oo of clauses and amendments, during the dis- | HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 

cussion of bills, is but too well known to every one, who, like members PAE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIES ONF OF THR MOST 

sa erie e cvonelyRreiered Wu ay of rane | aed Maes ver emer pene 
aring e ussion on e 5 Cc olice » he ri on. ge » house is kept on the Amertean eropean plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaurant, 

man was getting along with his usual speed, when the plaintive exclama- | 714 Concevlouery. Ac., sinched. The rooms are jet single orem sue, with or without board: 

tion “I canna follow,’ burst forth in a despairing tone from the hon. re- | one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal Ferries and Railroad 


presentative of a western city and arrested for a moment the chairman's Depots can be reached by Omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the summer it 
" : 














* is unequalled 
progress, and the house’s attention. The undersigoed assures his friends and the pablic that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing = ter his guests comfortable. The hotel has al! the modern umprovements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to ‘he ease, comfort, aud luxury of its guesis. This Ho 
Lrrernary Reraratiox.—The Civil Tribunal of the Seine on the 25th | te! wil! de found one of the most economical in the eliy—no advance in rates having been 


ult. gave judgment in the case of the “ Memoirs of the Duke de Ragusa,” | Yvon gary. tase ANUIA RIDER, Frepetsen. 
in which the descendants of Prince Eugéne de Beaubarnais brought an | : 

action against M. Perrotin for pubiishing statements in that work highly | SMITHSONIAN HOUSE, Broadway, Corner of Houston Street, New 
injurious to the Prince's memory, and quite unfounded in truth. The | tet me aeareetiee, BEGET and central Hotel. couducted on the European plan, 
Court decided that the fe had fully proved their case, and ordered | 
Perrotin to insert in all the copies of the waanie ee = he _ on | 

hand the thirty-three documents brought fo the plaintiffs in sup- | ~ eae ase ——————— 

port of their on It ordered, in addition, Perrotin to pay all the | SELECT SCHOOLS, &c. 

costs. Perrotin was the intimate friend of Béranger. ——— 
PHILIP ERNST, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


AND TEACHER OF THE 





1. ta in better order than ever before. 


CHARLES IH. SMITH. 








A Royat Haimpresser.—Mr. Isodore, the Queen's coifewr, who <4 
ceives £2,000 a year for dressing her Majesty’s hair twice a day, had . . 2 FLUTES. GU 
ne to London in the morning, meaning to return to Windsor in time | =—* ee a 
for toilette, but on arriving at the station was just five miautes too late, | 47 West 26th Street, Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 
and saw the train depart without him. His horror was great, as he knew | ——_ ae ae ee — 
his want of punctuality would deprive him of his place; so he was RS. MEARS'S French and English Boarding and Day School 
obliged to take a special train ; the establishment, feeling the im- | Saas a Ta ont 32 West Fifteenth Street, below Fifth Avenue, re-opens on 
e of his put on extra steam, and whisked him the | Re to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with her 
- _ 
|M®:- GIBSON willl re-open 
} 





eighteen miles in eighteen minutes for £18.— Raikes’s Journal. 








her Boardt 
Young Ladies, at 3 Union Square, on TUESDAY, Seprember Iith. 


THE } 
merfield.” 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER. 
HE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The Times of the Revolati f 1688, 
4 7 Herbert. 1 vol. l2mo, cloth, second edition, ty * pneatieiaas 
ba ag Raine OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCE. By W. Henry Herbert. 
0, 


1 vol. I , cloth, $1 
THE CABY ALIENS OF FRANCE; from the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV, 


Le YOUTH OF JEFFERSON rape 

OU 0 RSON ; a Chronicle of Coll Se t Williams! - 

ome, A. D. 1764. 12mo, cloth, second edition, 75 cents. - ne - ao 
WESTERN CHA 


v t 5 
RACTERS. By J. L. McConnell, author of “Talbot and Vernon.” With 


namerous Illustrations oy ys l2mo cloth, s. 

EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Sketched for Home Circles. By 
William T. Coggeshall. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Antik iss Reguraric Gertuasty MLAs ROT tacit 

+) ‘ ues! t te rt M. Bird, M.D., auther ef 
* Nick of the Woods.” With Ilust by Darley imo. $1 25. 


NICK OF THE WOODS; or, The Jibbenatnosay. A Tale of Kentucky. By Rebert M. 
. New and revised edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. 2%. 
MASTER a or, Life at a Trade. By Day Kellog Lee, author of “ Sum- 


1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
prea 3 Lam othe Loom. By Pay Kelee pay wre 
. By J. V. Huntington, aathor of “ Lady ” ae. . 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 pt} es. 





Pi | DA +. 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 





by PP 
Ts LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jane 
ae Mrs. GaskBLL, a 


. By Mra. 
a Portrait of Miss Bronte, 
Hand- Writing of Miss Brorte. 


be well rewarded.— Newark 
books do. — 


ng and Day School for 





& Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York, 
son, Avaher adnan Re le,” Vous 
a View of Haworth Church and aude Pao-simile ef 
In 2 Volumes. I2mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 

WaT THE PRESS SAY OF IT, 


# 


The reputation of both the bi 
We need not praise this book. 


Advertiser. 
The story of Charlowe Bronte is more touching in its truthful simplieiiy, than the mimic 
of romance. —New Tribune. 


It is rarely that we te! character wii setting, 
as rare to find an author whose works are so popular, so vivid, and distinctive, and whee 


personal x! was 80 unknown. — London 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, OR, THE CLUE OF LIFE. By the Author ef “The Heir ef 
lyfe.” 2 voli J Dioth, $1 50. 


umes 
Exraact raom 4 Review or “Tar Ly ay ya amp “Tigarrsease,” IN THE 
- tings which made a sensation 


£ 





the copy aforesaid, it 
€ ess. | ARD.—A Lady compet teach Music on the and been i-sued since by the publishers to the demand for new, and the thoes of drewaed, 
D | A Sangtg according the me approve meta, Taeeiner wise taorvugh Mnewteage of hay inn Sera ami ot aataekennthdeneiie-aee Not ividuals merely, 
rr lan, , wi ‘ark t, a good dra woman, added the into “q 
PROBLEM No. 451, py M. Lepper. I Taatish teatiies of a satid and pale eduention, Bp whiney 4 first elass t With a tolerable acquaintance with fictitious heroes (not to speak of real ones), from 











ina por Family in the country. Being mat in 
furnish most satisfactory references as to t 


| $500 per scholastic year, will be expected. A 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
| YON'S MANIPESTO.—Waeneas, Courrerrerrers ano Iettators, MOVED By 4 Ds- 
} SIRE TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACORUING FROM THE S4L8 OF 

} Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pills, 


WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE a 


an 
ress, Mrs. Detta Suaw, Bayou Sara, La. 








HAVE GOT UP A VARIETY OF rorsONOTS COMPOUNDS, 





AND IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepeves, Roacurs, Piawr tice, AN oTus, Fis 
aND OTHER LNSECTS, 15 
LYON'’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 


} 

' 

| AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEFENDED UPON FOR CLEANING HOUSES, 
CELLARS, BARNS, STORES, WAREHOUSES, AC., OF BATS AND MICK, 18 

] 


| LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS, 
| GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DomESTIC 


| tHe Kine or Paossta, tan Passwwent oF Tue UNITED STATES, aND THE FIRST scrEW 
| wen uns Ecrore ayo Ame@etca. He INVITES afreENTION TO THE SAME at HIS CENTRAL 
Eb 


Tr 
Di 
| 44 Broapwar. . LYON & CO, 


emoiument from $400 to 


TO REPRESENT THE SANE, THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY kee INPALLIBLe 
Ts, 


| TwE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF 4 HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 


PURPOSES. 
LYON BAS RECKIVED FOUR NAT! ONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, 


ric 
‘eroT, 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR S4L8 aT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





FINE FURNISHED PARLORS AND BED-ROOMS. 
QO LRT, IN SUITS OR SINGLE, ON THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD FLOORS 
Three 





Rooms on Fourth Floor, will accommodate Two Single Gentlemen each, with full 
y, on terms. 
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or partial Board, in one of the best houses in Bond Si., near 
A . W. K., Aldon Office, New York. 








WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. would be glad to receive four 
santly situated near the 2 
are . and all on one floor, with a wide hall intervening, and 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 450. of four geutlemen. 


GLISH FAMILY, residing at 52 St. Mark’s Place, New York 
ban? lad ? Senuemet for Partial ig The Bat 4, plea- 
Avenue, and has all the modern snproremente. The rooms 

well adapted for tbe ac- 


H 


i 
i 
it 

| 


i 
: 





White. Black, 
1. Rto K Bch Kw Qkri2 ANGLESEY LEG.—With Patent Elastic Joints.—Made 
2 RwQR K kote S solely by Wx. SKLPHO, 24 Spring Firect, New York. 
& KwQee P ch. The subscriber, from an ae SE eves Wren yess ts and this country, added 
4 KwQB P tks P. to a therough practical know: of his Art, is enabled to offer substitate for a lost limb, 
& KK the best the world ference to Prof. Mort, and other eminent Surgeons in this 
“w. 
ou are in error in supposing that bat few ELPHO'S ARTIFICIAL HAND.—A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so ar- 
ranged tha: wearer can open and shut the grasp, &c., by means remaining 
the coming National Tour | stamp. Further aes coptnten or Uy nh es ws! a 





NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


, of New York ; 
of Towa ; and pro- 
layers from various | © 
has jast come to hand, and 





He would inform those 


Mr. W. ae: i 
bably Mr. Paul os heel pag DET 
ui Your Problem 





By thie invention one of mare 
1) spemen Se Cane Ne om ocher 
cial Teeth, ona} 


mode. 
they are 


, » ho 
by Professor Holloway. 


LIGHTNESS they can: 


4 


Wy temort THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR CLASPS. DR. & B. SIGESMOND. 
Dantist, No. 61 Yous 


y 
ng the service of a Dentist are requested to call and examine bis Artif. 
Fibee, toe Setoesiees, ant Do casenen Geen Cet Per ena, oTusty, and 


Dr. 8. can give the best city reference to those who have tested these Teeth to their entire 








H 
Pills and Ointment are no less potent effect upon the female | satisfaction. 
invalid than in their curative action upon the frame of man. Young 
women engaged in sedentary occupations, are debarred from the out-door exer- De, RISES SD BAM BRSTOR ATIVE, craeeent when destred.) 
Sony an nature Cements 000 cxadition of heath are to a great va- baldness follows. Will stop and prevent dandradi from collesting on tbe ce and wil re 
the impare and al the mereiveorgane dsPdered, ne alae tp : | Without dyeing A. All of which results the proprietor will guarastes, when desired. Uy re- 
sical exertion in the f hair. The Its of th i nd te are iy~ pn nee repens parties by re gp udging the case for 
Sometimes the liver is torpid, the complexion sallow, the frame emaciated. In| For sale at ‘No. 16 street, New York, at $1 per Shampooing Fluid that pre- 
asa er nga, heuie> Grilli. eregiiees oa the skin, sick | Cedes it in application, 50 cents per bottle. 
head-ache, supervene. it in whatever shape the mis- 
chief may developed aioways tei, with proper station fo det and | [IQUE ECs OF Tm CHEE? We terran. UE Rte, hare 


‘NETO-ELECTRIC CHINES, 
DR. KINNE Bab Anarene 4 THE ONLY PROPRR 
these valuable Machines for use, to oblatn a certain and 





them to the V7 -k- ony BA their Seti Sore. 
to the cure of ¢ , to a 

paseees & Caen all f of ) Lay 2, 
Complains. 

These Macmtvrs are now offered to the Profession, and the public needing them, with his 
Book of full for their app in detail, in all cases, in which they have been 
found better than any other means, as a I Remedy, or an assistant to other Remedies 
in treatment of the various diseases in which may Ne lied. These Mac with 
a Book of Directions, will be warranted perfect, Book alone tor % eente— 


arranged and constructed, from a fuil k ledge, (from Lox@ 





essential in the Machine \o its success in use ; and bie Kook of Luirections ts the caly 
one ever published by a Physician of matured that particu ———s 
it is by nid af the Book that mokes the Machine avallably, unctel to Physic or common 
et 





DR. KINNE would bere state, that he continues his business in hia depariment of Special 
in the of all the of the Person and Limbs. 

All forms of Diseases, Nexvous and Rugcmatiw Complaints—wi!! core Hear 

in all recent and curable cases ; wil! introduce Artificial PaLates to restore the Voice, in cases 

of Cleft Palate. Muscles treated, and stirr, but not anchylosed Jotxrs, 


: 


Will apply Medical ism for those that need it—for Physicians and their patients, at 
ene Sas redieeee Office No. 16 Bond-street, New York. 


ETROPOLIT. HOTEL RECIPES. 
M yon ADVERTISEMENT OB OUTSIDE, 











A SEACTINYE & IMEOR ANT trnerecerpent ty Ariuecesl Gesth: 
Patented, Dr. 12 Waverly near way, invites the toex 
. ay Li w will be foond Ls 2 en Gone ee 
other method. Pakabitehed SO The Public shield be deuce of base imitators ama inivas 
gers of the above patent. 
? 

Re TOC Ge TEIN BALDY Lezens Parr RED asst 

Your bead to be cool, comfortable, and { | are your children to have 
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FINANCIAL. : 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW rork, 
lacue Clreular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
also 
Mercantile Oredita for RUROPR, Be., on Messrs. GRO. PEABODY 4 ¢ nO. of London ; and for 
INpia, cans &c., on G MeO. cusnouy 4co,, ro the ORIENTAL 

ANK CORPORATION, of don, having 
BRANCHES AN. 


D AGENCIES AT | 
Shangha, 
feng b Kong, Bombay, 


Caleutta, Singapore. 

Madras. 

Credits for Australia on the Bank of New South Wales, of London, ls VARIOUS BR ANDS, at and of best qualities. 
pT eee “in? AGENCIES aT * 

MATTLAND AND NEWOA bs 

BRB 


Wine vr Street, New York. 
Orns. FOR SALE A pai ARGE AND WELL SELECTED kee K OF FINE OLD 
‘ines and Foreign Spiri 


which being “ old 
uy og and moderate prices beyond hases, viz: he iewes— ha er 
a) 





those of recent pure 
t Peray—Hiock — PMoselle — Steinwein — Sauterne-— Chablis 
y—Jamaica 


Saguet —Vin & t meure—Cognac Brand, Rum—Holland Gt Malt— 
Monongahela and Bo: oa urbon Whiskies. 


“par AGENT FOR BAS8S'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 8 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, | 
OFFERS FOR SALB AT WHOLESALE ABD RETAIL 


SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 








STLE 


Horse Bay. | 
ANE AND IPsWIich 7 
VICTORIA, BRANCHES. 
eclong. 


re. a | 


HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THR UNITED STATES FoR 

RS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADB & SONS, 

— GEISENHEIM-ON-THE-RHINE. 
A full asaortmen: of thet 

j BORDEACE CAND REE NISH WINES 
| ostantly on 
| * NB. —Oedere fer Girot aa executed Promptly, # an¢ on liberal terms. 


OWENS AGRNOY. 
_ ALSO, DRAFTS ON BAN FRANCISCO, 





New Yorn, June Ist, 1867. 
DVNOAN SHERMAN 3 oo. 3 "BUILDING 


We beg to announce that we hare formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of | CHAMPAGNE. 
EO MRK STOUT, R UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT is 4 UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
“ ate he oe one ym 3 a a * Champagne Wines of Mesars. RU RT, PERE & tan Kats, begs to announce 
=~ J the p beh 4 with the following houses, 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. for the sale of this Wine 
rere otiating of FORRIGN AND DOMESTIC Seauanes, MERCANTILE PA 
at WANS the pe Baving am and 


to the trade 
navel 





p> BINI ORR a = , B. BLOODGOOD: ournees 8 DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 
ee ee os KS, BONDS, &c. | OLIVER; WHITLOCK & 00. CORWIN ; CHESTER DRIGGS ; 

DUNUAN SHERMAN BuO, HEN. D. PELTER: J. aw. GEERY ; PARK &TILFORD. BR. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
pad) eee time, to After caretul comparisons wi ith other aa neue beans of © or "pugs pas, by their advice 
eS _ ih be “ ‘Ordere for’ the Pu 
a 


ne te be kno 
for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and | ASSOCIATES? VERZEN 
found tn all oe to for sale 
M allectons romntaN axe ee } A ve we “ 5 op otea e means of Mesars. RUIN ART, PERE & Pus, and 


THE 
if not to surpass, = other brand now 
Most rience and ad larg 
ete of ihe country pen he eroqmble rms. iz } their dears w; Sorel a Who which rl meet ot with the approbation of consumers, be feels per- 


suaded rial will fully establish all he c! for the cqoaiionss of this wine. and recom- 
to his ¢ re and f) }. MELETTA, 


| Shonda the same 10 SS Beaver street. 


from the commencement of 
To Whom wa —— PLEASURE LS REFBRALING, affords us 
b 


ey] to 


IvTeRane ALLOWED Of 
. 


N. LEWIS. 
TiWODORE STOUT. 
Ta additem (o the above pegreaee, we present, by permission, the following 

4. T. Bo . Baq., Pres ident of the Bank of the Republic. 
FAS Sassen, Ksq. 
tiiiam B. Aston, 
We, Kone, 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY, 
OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR anny FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of a surenion Saunt, grown in Missourt, 


- - - \s ngpeved ve =e bef ful rior to the best Imported ¢ 
uarn® end Pin he “SPARKLING CATAWBA,” and of the * CABINET, " in cases, 


sale, in iesteeals, 0 
= : RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


LOUIS SAINTONGE & CO.S 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE. 


HE sonacerees BAvine BEEN APPOINTED SOLE AGENT ol THE UNITED 
States, offers for sale Selebrated Brand of €h: ne known as 
 SAINTONGE 4 CO’s” REIMS. 
oint of flavour, fineness and quality, this Wine has no Superior, having been pronounced 
3 pa xeellence in the market. The Subscriber is constantly receiving Lasgo Supplies of this 
delictous brand, which he offers at very favourable Pate to the trade and e consumers 
USSELL, 65 Pine Street, New York. 


Morchants’ Exchange Bank. 
Beq , New York. 


s Comnine, Kaq., Albany. 
0 1 wi Puasa, ‘Bea. Philadelphia. 


J. C. MAYER, 
(LATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE cael 
AT NO. % EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
REFERENCES © 
Naver Bank, New York. Branch Bank of Jragrenl, in Toronto, Canada wan | 
to Bank, Toronto, Canada West. 


N. B.—Gatioctions made throughout the Canadas. 


JOHN MUNROB & CO. 
AMERICAN B 
NO. 6 RUB DB LA PAIX, PARIS, | 
DANY LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 


” CREDIT on 
Chitfian HOLLAND. PORTUGAL: GeaMANY, 
ee me ND, RUSS! 
ITALY, 8W 
JERUSALEM, 











REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
MAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


Aso 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
&e., ke. 


| Was anao 
| PINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUM&, | H 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
a OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


pi 
O* we M ingtant, the follow 


. Sauriz. 
Jonathan T 


Augustus H. Ward ste 

And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following day, Wi 

unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing y: 

This ey fn continues to insure —- oe T 
ure, Buildings, Port, and their 


Wie i x MP ALMIRR, fag, 
—s by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
4 on favourable terma, 
AND Ww SMITH, Secretary. 
EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW-YORK. 
HIS Company tnsures all kinds of B Household Furniture, Merchandise, Vemnets 
T im Port, and other Property, AGAINST Aida Ty risen 
Hawny Quackunnoes, Secretary. EUGENE PLUNKETT, TT, Vice Prema Preakdemt. 
W.A.8. Van Duzer, 6. W. Burnham. 
Waldo faacbien Joannes Gourd, 
uard Bossange, 4 
Anson Li 





CAPIT 


ohn Ewen, 
John H. Brower, 
Frederick Penta, 
Roberta, 


ao 


Alfred 
1s” COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
, 


Anderson, 


Howard ©. Cady, . Morew 





BRIT 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATHEONS) $5,500,000. my do EXTRA CHARGE FOR pa 
the Adantic. Half Premi a remain on Losses Prompuy 
fornia, aud risks taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GRO. M. KNEVITT, Aervany. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 
" PINE STEERT, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
7S \ nyo a fag wo - teed of all ee Damage by fire, on as favour. 


B. M. ale rag, 





OFFICE, 


Robt. Li 
Wm. _ 


E. W. Corlies, 
8. T. &, T. Valentine, 


Win A, bat 
H WALKER. Prestiont. ° 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U. 8S. M STEAMERS. 


The Ships composing this line are : 
ian. | The ey 
—= es Waser. 


Barrow, 
Coens B. Grinnell, John Allen, 
MAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 





The ATLANTIC Capt. Ouves Expr 

“The ADRIATIC. 
been built by contract 
_ = me for pamenigees 





a been ys in 
“Prise af pasmng 
— use of Nt sized state 





br bl 
eh M, 
SE, 
Office in New York, No. § Wall-street. FINE GR 
ee PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to HOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGR PLACR, 
Opposite the And at 


Railroad 
YONKERS, 
opposite (he Railroad 





COLLECTIONS IN 
Bera Amor NOTRS PAYABLE 


THE PROVINCES. 
IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
or agencies, and when collected 


e is provided for, 
~~ without My 
ee 


op wants be aiwnly 7 eciana > 
S Provinces’ ia Norte Aneie and Aust — ate 


FW GRAIN.” No. 29 William Street, New York. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
83 B »N.Y., 
DEAR f AN RXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, ORKGON AND THK SANDWICH I8- 
of each month. 
> on Calforein, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


Di 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON 


HAND, AND pea hey Hn FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, includi 


r— Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of wn MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Claret 
and Hock Wines. 


The Finest Ly ey fe of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


The rands of 
x the different kinds of  Pfetics, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Mil, Sardines, &c. 
PX a < of Provisions, including their Celebrated Buxuneton Haus, West- 





jams, Beef Tong’ 
MSORmL EN | RUTTER Nocived every morning from the mest 


fresh ev; oa. All of 
which they deliver free of chargy 10 al para bu of the above p the neigh- 


aad all 





J. J. DRUMMOND & CO., 
GR 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
H’‘s= constantly on hand a Large and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 
Segars ; among which can be found Tilton & Co. y" = 8. Clark & Sons’ © ——— chy 
Cured Hams, He and other Celebrated ls Champagne. B ines, 
dials, Scotch and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. Seat Pickles “y great variety 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and Anchovies. Wolfe's Schnapps, ona W. 8. C. Club House Gin, 
jn wood or glasa. 


. 
— 
| 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Bank OF OnaRiaston 


Tasa@ Bills on the 
tf Ove Pound Sterling aid upwards, payable nt any of the Ranks in Rots Ire 
Sess AL. 5 


SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
BANKERS, 31 PINE ST., 


D*y", ON THE BANK OF LONDON, LA MAKE be hye To ENSLAED 
the principal places of Lhe West ‘and North west, * 








INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented tn 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great a favorite with the wy « }-— them to another, that 
sales have increased wl S00 ranges per oy 
true P 


pT «gy 





ng 
i somes that thie range ie counicneted on 
ag ee most perfect at the lowest 
THE TT uO TRON WORK 
(Successor to the business of J. “went No 264 and 26 Water Street, N. Y. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
lasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








WILLIAM COBB 

ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND, *SMILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 

| by hy ew ol “Broil tn Cake. vaiies, teks al sam Fabien 
w ens, e 50, 

a ae es ‘and Sheet Iron Kitchen Furnituse. Depot, 33 West Broad” 


ea 
of Portab.e 


BUNKER'S PATENT LIFB-PRESERVING SHIRTS 
NP BATHING DRESSES.—THESE SHIRTS ARE THE INVENTION OF - 
seaman, and are the best moe om wprenrver naa ever ee 
—Manufacturer Works. 
* peat aeat Aubio “Portable ties Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 


86. 
N. Ly Universal Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
Churches, Coun Ary Tousen, Colleges Colleges, Fn en Villages and Cities. 


the Wellowing qenismen sJenph Wenn 
ol 

of N partite weed asap, Wainer 

Se ee es bird & Meliooe : Jon oa i ns. — 


jal sow for hemeciven." Paruvular ‘niteation given to enhibih 


on 
CHARLES J. BUNKER, 387 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
Nor GanTRay RAILROAD COMPANY [8 NOW PREPAane ELL 
of Choice Farming Landa in Tracts of 4 Acres and At 


ta by sea, are 
Tt 








HOOKS, AND 
HE Undersigned received the ty 4A PRON for the above A: Work!’s 
Fair—and constantly on hand a well assorted Stock of RODS, SativiciaL 
aor. Ee, SaOve Fay ay ty ft which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Interest. their purchases. 





» 
Stock before making 
THO PLANER oka etodeed ty ae New York. 
N. B —Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best Baw for Trolling ever treented. 


J. Stisos sere Bos jt aires, —— 
. nine wer, 
$735. CO. for the beat articles shove 


. 00, 

trad ed at moxterate 4 on Ubersl terms. Fyk Seines, and all kinds of | 
N pig aurlied smerny ces ss 

GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 


PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
Ul further notice, on all Casm Purcnases or Looxine-Giasses, Re PRawes 
eed eaeeian ta a at the 
aid deductoa ea aa 


se rey to each purchaser. 
STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 383 Broadway. 








St N ork, Manufacturers 
FT Nane Ry. pe a 
awarded to 
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HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
wr W*LL’S PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
wanted separate Medals at the W: ir, Landon, » and the World's Fair, = 
Re SS atunmay Safes were awarded Medals at the Loadon Wi rid 


“hese Rates are naw etapa 40 be superter to any ever ofared te tho pubite, and the sub- 
the world stance of th nee, Galee Sullieg to preserve their 


if 
i 


23 
rs 


g 





TWA 1A 





. B.—Burglar Prof Gates, 
at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
re) me AND 
| DEALERS GUNPOWDER, 
} Awe REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
ost of Salipecre, conunue to otter their well-known brands of 


Electric, Indian K ky 
IN KBGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Ganpowder for pengetne and Se a comprising a full assortment of qua 
Utes aud ginas 
The samara 6 he uw ESteow canspedas 
bs AT SS bo deent ensuspaans Were any other man’ 
a7 Ge preen co Wall, con: eA 
A. EB. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


OSSRETES 

















a, 


Rifle Po 
P 





' 


for more than | 
the Kind in the world. 


€ 
oor et Preatdent 








mk 
EXCLUSIVELY 
ad Her be ay ad 


der Starches, she bas 
Sold by all Grocers the Unica. 
7 AU RODURT WOSIK b Pins Suee New Terk, Sete Aner for the United Mates, 


Dette ae 
De eras benno peruns demise 0) antes Ieper 


yi Prepared by 

















pa hepato 


y 
F. G. FONTAINE & ©O., 306 and 589 re TA New York. 











Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL BLIRIR xin OF —_ 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Aveane, 


aitached to 
The ships of this line line have iz Seaeevuds woler-tagna b 
DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York. 


day... Oct. 
A te 
os 
v-- 


2S. 
eepor fr freight or apply to 
EDWARD k K. COLLINS, No, £0 We ctvest, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpoo! 
STEPHEN KENNARD & es No. 27 Austin Friars, Londoo. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co. 
The owners of these ships will not be ah xa for gold, silver, bullion, ie, 
se or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ea- 
pressed e in. 





& CO.'S LINE OF 
BETWEEN N. YO AMPTON, DON & ° 
HE MAGNIPICENT rs, STEAMSHIPS “ — Af THE SOUTH, ‘ee an bona, 
Captain Bran; * * INDIANA,” 2364 tons, 5 Sous ARGO,” 2315 
Benson , Ne 
DON ANU SOUTH THAM 


WEDNESDAY, for LONDON ‘ond | B 
aoa tall for Kugland aad France. 


to sail from NEW YORK oa 


tain Brite 
onan a AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY OF LON. 
‘ON, nied every allernate 
EN, touching 
y will 


a SourHaMrTow to land passeagers 
one day at Loudoa, 


aod thea proceed proceed 
Returnina, they will leave BREMEN for NEW YORK on ae 4 alternate ) SASERDAL, 
only at Soutaamrton. These steamships are of the and 
Sommodasioas for passengers. They will take «a  iimaited A. i of third. ‘ita oe manage 
A Surgeon attached to each ship.—The rates of freight to Loadoa will 
ber than those of ae, 
ween ES OF PASSAGE. , $80; Second Cadi Steerage, $30. 
steamship ARGO. * will sail from NEW YORK, on wi DAY. Angest 10, ond 
bocess by the “ JASON,” September 2nd, and “ QUEEN OF THE SOUTH,” 
er ih 
For _ apply to ©. H. SAND, 1 South Whillam Street. 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & 
STRAMSHIP CO.’8 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STRAMSHIPS 
Crry oF Bautusons, 2367 tons, 
Crty or Wasaineron, 2380 tons, 


From 
City of Baltimore, .. 
Cuy of Washington, 
Kangaroo, pe 
City of Baltimore, 

And eum nivereate We 
RATES OF Amy PASS AGR.—Prom New York aud Philadelphia, $75. —Prom 

Li Genes. | 7 Guineas. and 15 G the 


. ia 
State having the same privi my iy Tact Stewards’ Foes, ~~ 
oe PASSENGRERS.—A number ef Third C Passengers will be 
eben, ont San aasaanes uired : Prom Philadelphia and New Tork. 6302 
Certificates Festage Wil bo tenant Have to porticn whe ave Cuivees of oat thetr 
friends. at These Steamships are constructed with 
—— vessel carries ee = yt and every attention 
taken by these 


oa Liverpool from £1 
Ls, ee See —All goods sen’ ths ¢ Beh Seeaton 
deapasch. Sux opal ae 
or WILLIAM MAN, ewe gte os 
Nos. 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Li 








ib Broadway, t New “Agent. 





FOR Gacanie ai Fz FRANCBE—1857. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines; FULTON, 2.500 Tona, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave wren on the following dage: 


an 
ie 


& if 


pietit 





eri s § poet 


bit 


atta pemaeinte tage 


a mage ABS 
or 
. wokrinke VIRUSTON, Agent, 7 Broadway. 
CROSK EY oo 
SREY oe Seuthampion STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE 0O., Paris 


rampart dis ths Slrctge ol ssnsuay. ob as 
vaniages 
~fa yo t,t ily, An aapertenoad 





























